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New Forces of Disintegration in Russia 


Svndicalism, More Violent Than Bolshevism, Threatens to Thrust Unhappy Nation Into 





OW comes Manue! Komroff with 
| \ | the “inside” story of Bolshevist 
failure and misrule in Russia. 
Komroff, an artist and writer, 
has been identified for twelve years with 
the revolutionary movement, and he left 
New York nearly two years ago on the 
same boat with four hundred other en- 
thusiasts to support Kerensky. In Pe- 
trograd he was on intimate terms with 
leaders of various radical factions, and 
often attended their councils. He re- 
turned the other day depressed by what 
he had seen, but confident that with 
allied help Russia could win a way out 
of the present choas to stable govern- 
ment. 

Whether Bolshevism can continue to 
dominate Russia seems to Komroff 
doubtful. The chief factor menacing 
it is Syndicalism, 
which goes to more 
violent extremes. 
Unless a_ political 
truce is made pos- 
sible, the nation 
seems likely to ca- 
reen to the final 
verge of lawless- 
ness. 

“Although the 
Bolsheviki were 
prepared to take 
over the- Kerensky 
Government,” said 
Komroff, “they 
were not at all pre- 
pared to hold and 
conduct a nation of 
a hundred = and 
eighty millions of 
people through a 
period of recon- 
struction. They 
had knocked out 
the foundation 
stone of the exist- 
ing social system. 
and even the lead- 
ers were not Tread: 
to assume contro 
They lacked men 
of brains and the 
necessary outside 
aid. Smaller na- 
" tionalities seceded 
and proclaimed 
themselves repub- 
lics, such as Fin- 
land and Siberia. 
Little by little, as though from leprosy, 
parts dropped away. 

“ And, in addition to this, there was 
Germany, sucking the very -blood of 
Russia. s 

“To start with, the Bolsheviki took con- 
trol of the State in order to put their 
theories into practice. Ultimately this 
degenerated into a struggle for power. 
Any method which would help them to 
gain contro! they considered legitimate, 
and if they have taken German gold, that 
is their excuse. All over Russia, after 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, it was known 
that German money was being received, 
and accepting it was extenuated on the 
ground that even the devil’s money was 
good, if it helped the revolutionary eause. 
In thé same way violence was justified to 
the Bolshevist mind. 

“TI believe it was Karl Marx who first 
set up the theory that, because capital 
was being concentrated in the hands of 
a few, and because these few would grad- 
ually diminish, a point would be reached 
when the producer would automatically 
become the consumer. When that time 
came, he said, it would be an easy matter 
for the State to take control of indus- 
try. It is worth noting that many of our 
ablest sociologists have abandoned this 
theory. Perhaps no man’s social theories 
have suffered more by this war than the 
theories of Karl Marx. 

“It. ought to be said that the reason 


for the failure of the Marxian theories in 
the test of war was not that he was a 
German, but that the theories lacked 
idealism and vision. 

“The Bolshevist theories are Marxian 


theories. That they were ridiculously in- 
adequate was soon apparent; but the Bol- 
sheviki knew nothing to do but to hold 
on to the last. This meant violence. 
Counter-revolutionists were suppressed 
with the utmost severity. Opposition 
newspapers were closed. Maxim Gorky, 
who had been exiled by the Czar for 
revolutionary utterances, could please 
neither Kerensky nor Trotzky. His 
paper, Nova Zishn, [New Life,] was sup- 
pressed by both of them because he 
criticised the administrations; and once, 
during a temporary period of publication, 
he wrote bitterly: ‘We are in sad plight 


indeed if we have substituted for the old 
reign of tyranny a new reign of terror.’ 

“The ‘Ideal Socialistic State’ was 
fighting and is fighting today for its own 
existence. Civil war is raging. The 
theories of the Bolsheviki are being 
stretched to the breaking point. One rea- 
son there is such tension is that those 
theories, although they might possibly 
be imposed with some success on another 
people, can never be applied fruitfully to 
a nation of the Russian temperament. 

“ The trouble with the Russian peasant 
is that his soul bothers him. Oftentimes 
he can’t sleep at night on account of it. 
These illiterate men are pondering the 
riddle of the universe and discussing it 
daily as though nothing ever had been 
said or written about it. : 

“Every Russian has within him a lit- 
tle Tolstoy, who asks at every step, 
‘What good is this?’ or, ‘How do I 
know?’ All of them are far more spirit- 
ual than we. Qne of the obstacles to the 
industrialization of Russia is the fact 
that the Russian has little interest in 


_material things. That is why Bolshe- 


vism, which is wholly materialistic, has 
proved such a colossal failure. It is one- 
sided. It lacks vision. 

“Tt was because of the Russian tem- 
perament that the revolutionists ‘made 
art immune from damage. The statue of 
the Czar was not -molested, however 
great may have been the surge. of. wrath 


New Chaos of Lawlessness, Says Manuel Komroff, Just Back from Russia 


against him when the men he had op- 
pressed came into power. The statue of 
Catherine Il. in the Neévsky Prospekt 
stands uninjured, although I have seen a 
red flag flying from her sceptre. The 
eagles over the imperial gateways and 
even over the entrance to the famous 
fortress ot Sts. Peter and Paul were un- 
harmed. These things were held to be 
art, and the slogan was ‘ Hands off!’ 
“I remember well my first visit to the 
Winter Palace. The red carpet was ugly, 
the tapestries uglier. The iron fretwork 
of the railings was a poor imitation of 
something Renaissance. I passed 
through a long corridor with frescoes 
like the icing of an expensive wedding 
cake. Then I emerged into the rotunda, 
and beheld that vulgar inlaid wooden 
floor, as though done with German 





Catherine Breshkovsky, “ Little Grandmother of the Revolution,” Seated in a Chair Used by the Czar Before He Was 
Dethroned by the Russian Revolution. : 


patience on a bad theme. The square 
columns were of bright green malachite 
with gilded Corinthian caps. The walls 
were scarlet, and the hideously ornate 
chandelier added the final touch to an 
atmosphere of the motion-picture 
house. 

“ When I arrived at the private office 
of the former Czar, where Catherine 
Breshkovsky was, I said to her: ‘ Little 
Grandmother, how can you live in such a 
horrible place?’ 

“* Really,’ she admitted, ‘it is worse 
here than in prison, and uglier than the 
sin this place sheltered; but now that we 
are free, art will be free, too. We must 
have bad as well as good, without cen- 
sorship. The bad will die, it is hoped, 
through its own vulgarity.’ 

“Then I understood why even revo- 
lutionary passion had spared those ex- 
ecrable example of aristocratic bad 
taste. For the Russian aristocracy has 
always had bad taste. Its members bor- 
rowed from France the worst of the 
Bougereay school and from England its 
worst mid-Victorian. They censored the 
art of Russia. They would not even 


speak its language. You remember how 


Turgenieff’s mistress said to him .de- 
spairingly, ‘ When will you leave off that 
barbaric dialect?’ And Turgenieff, the 
master of Russian prose! And you re- 
member how Tolstoy’s works were 
printed in other countries and smuggled 


into Russia. Well, Russian is now the 
State language. 

“So that some good has come of the 
Russian revolution, although the restora- 


tion of the language and the tolerance? ° 
.of bad art may seem light things to 


throw into the scale against tyranny and 
politital intolerance. It must be remem- 
bered that most of the ‘news’ printed 
here about Bolshevism came, not from 
Russia, but from the enemies of the Bol- 
sheviki, and most of it was false. But it 
is true that if you keep a man restrained, 
oppressed, censor and spy upon him, 
threaten him with personal violence, and 
then suddenly set him free, he will run 
wild. He will forget that liberty is 
not license. He will become drunk with 
freedom, and this is exactly what 
has happened in Russia. 

“The entire na- 
tion is staggering. 
Not only are the 
Bolsheviki intoxi- 
cated with the lack 
of restraint and the 
sudden sense of 
power, but the So- 
cial. Democrats, the 
Social Revolution- 
ists, and the Syndi- 
ealists are in the 
same box. 

“Something more 
must be told of the 
Syndicalists, who 
are an important 
factor over there: 
With the return of 
the political exiles 
to Russia came the 
ideas of French 
syndicalism. As 
the rich had fled 
and the army was 
then extremely 
busy at the front, 
there could be little 
opposition to ex- 
treme _industrial 
unionization. No 
general strike was 
necessary. Those 
factory foremen 
who sided with the 
owners  imme- 
diately got ‘the 
wheelbarrow’ 
—that is, they were 
put upon a wheel- 
barrow and gently trundled outside. 
There then remained nothing to do 
but to take over the factories, reorganize 
them, and divide the profits. This is 
what was done, not by the Bolsheviki, but 
by the Syndicalists. 

“ Syndicalism originally was wappened 
to be free of politics. It was not to med- 
die with the State. But as Governments 
have always opposed the Syndicalists, 

came to include political ac- 


syndicalism 
tivities, Contrary to the/principles of ° 


socialism, it’ places industrial unionism 
first and politics second. 

“in Russia large factories send Syn- 
dicalist delegates to the Soviets, and, as 
the political problems are uppermost 
there and as each delegate represents a 
great number ‘of votes, their power is 
great. The Syndicalists have much in 
‘common with the Bolsheviki, but in in- 
dustrial questions friction often occurs, 
as the State controls much of the raw 
products, ially those from - mines 
not yet syndicalized, and also the means 
of transporation. The Bolsheviki hold a 
check on the Syndicalists, who must con- 
cede points in order to get material. 
They are discontented and have more 
than once put their protest into the form 
of strikes and slipshod labor. Obviously 
there is a diametric conflict between their 
theories of government and Bolshevism. 





( Continedl- an on Page 14) 
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Central Part of the City of Berlin, Where Most of the Recent Bitter Fighting Between the Ebert Government Forces and the Spartacide Kebels Has Occurred. 
It Includes the Principal Public Buildings, Famous Thoroughfares, Business Houses, and Newspaper Offices of the German Capital. ? 


When Revolution Stalks Streets of Berlin 


fourist Landmarks Converted Into F ortresses, and Battered with Heavy Guns, as 
Spartacides, in Armed Revolt, Attempt the Overthrow of the Ebert Regime 


HEN Germans wreathed their 
returning soldiers with laurel, 
accounting them victorious be- 
cause the Fatherland had been 

spared the ravishment of war, they did 
not realize that revolution was yet to 
audit the books with a red pencil. Many 
of the chief buildings in Berlin and some 
in other cities are mutilated now, and 
the soldiers they crowned have manned 
the heavy guns which helped demolish 
former tourist landmarks. The Branden- 
burg Gate became a fortress, and on top 
of structures scattered through the 
capital grenade squads and flame throw- 
ers have been at work. 

Berlin has been most ravaged by the 
factions, and the map herewith shows the 
central portion of the city, where much 
of the fighting has occurred. It began 
on Jan. 6 in the Wilhelmplatz, where 
there was a sanguinary conflict, from 
6 o’clock until 9 in the evening, between 
the Government troops and the Sparta- 
cides; ands it spread to the newspaper 
quarter and other districts, with the tele- 
graph offices and Police Headquarters 
as centres of battle. ‘ 

The Central Telegraph Office is in 
Oranienburgerstrasse, and Police Head- 
quarters in the Alexanderplatz. The de- 
posing of Chief of Police Eichhorn, the 
last representative in a position of power 
of the revolutionary faction, apparently 
precipitated the bloodshed. When the 
night of Jan. 6 came, the Wilhelmplatz. 
on which stands the Chancellor’s palace. 
was strewn with dead and wounded. On 
that same day Liebknecht led a mob 
against the Vorwirts building, later to 
become the scene of prolonged and de- 
structive fighting, and Ledebour led an- 
other against the Wolff Burean, the of- 
ficial news agency of the former empire. 

Vorwirts, a Socialist newspaper, was 
s0 niild as to be almost as unsatisfactory 
a publication to the revolutionists as the 
Wolff Bureau itself, and after they 
gained possession of the building they 
issued it in a new form, called “ Thé Red 
Vorwirts.” Armed Spartacides paraded 


Unter den Linden and the Branden- 
burgerstrasse to the Chancellor’s Palac- 
and the Tiergarten, and when they. en- 
countered Government forces engaged in 
affrays with them. The Hotel: Adlon, 
where American officers of the prisoner 
and food commission were stopping, 
seems to have averted assault by hoisting 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Government machine-gun troops were 
stationed the next day atop the Branden- 
burg Gate and troops equipped with 
flame throwers occupied posts near by. A 


recruiting office was opened in the palace. 


of Prince Leopold, opposite the Chan- 
cellor’s palace. Liebkrecht’s men assem- 
bled at the Siegesallee,and when groups 
of the opponents met, frequently there 
were fights, such as that at the corner 
of the Leipzigerstrasse and Wilhelm- 
strasse. The encounters waxed more 
bitter on the following day in many 
quarters of Berlin, and were especially 
violent in the newspaper district. The 
Wolff Bureau, Tageblatt, Vorwarts, and 
the publishing houses of Scherl, Morse, 
and Ullstein all had been seized oy the 
Spartacides and were subjected to simul- 
taneous attack by the Government forces. 
About the Tageblatt building on Schii- 
tzenstrasse and the Wolff Bureau on 
Charlottenstrasse the fighting was fierc- 
est. Hand grenades and machine guns 
were used. 

A large building near the royal stable; 


Cheerful Australians 


USTRALIANS are furious fighters. 
who have given proof of their 
mettle in countless thrashings ad- 

ministered to the Germans, but they are 
also, like many other high-spirited men 
in other parts of the world, averse to 
control and inclined to be restive under 
discipline. Numerous. stories of unruli- 
ness and flippancy toward superiors 
among Australian soldiers have drifted 
across the Atlantic. Here is one told in 
a letter by R. G. Russom, formerly of 


(still so-called even under the Ebert 
régime) -was used as an arsenal, where 
fresh recruits to the Sparticide ranks 
were armed. Faring forth, some of these 
men joined the pitched battle raging be- 
tween the Herrenhaus and Wertheim’s 
department store. Other Spartacides 
broke into the War Office, but were 
ejected. At the corner of Unter den 
Linden and Friedrichstrasse there was 
an affray between Spartacides and 
“ Scheidemen,” as they called the Gov- 
ernment soldiers. 

The Spartacides converted the build- 
ings of Vorwarts, the Tageblatt, the 
Vossische Zeitung, Lokal-Anzeiger, and 
the Wolff Bureau into formidable fort- 
resses. Government forces made the 
Dénhofplatz a base of attack on the 
Tageblatt building, and the Bellealliance- 
platz an artillery base against Vorwirts, 
which is No. 3 of the Lindenstrasse. 
After the defenders of Vorwarts had 
sent forth an emissary under a white 
flag to treat unsuccessfully for their 
liberty if they evacuated, the Govern- 
ment troops blew down the whole front 
of the building and captured it. After 
days of fighting the Spartacides also 
surrendered the Beauxenstein printing 
works. 

Artillery was posted on the roof of the 
Patent Office, facing the canal near the 
Lindenstrasse. From shelter behind the 
Trinity Church Spartacides rushed. forth 


« 


THE New York TiMEs Art Department, 
now a private in the Australian forces 
in England: 

“Yesterday on parade the officer 
numbered us off. The first man said 
‘one,’ the second ‘two,’ the third 
‘three,’ but when it got, to ‘ten’ the 
next man said ‘ jack,’ the next. ‘queen,’ 
the two next said ‘king’ and ‘ace.’ The 
officer stopped the numbering and said: 
* Fall out, the court cards! ’ 

“That broke up the parade.” 


and broke through the line of Govern- 
ment soldiers guarding the Kaiserhof, to 
open counterfire on the Patent Office 
battery. 

Asserting that the Spartacides had 
executed seven Government soldiers, the 
Schiedemann forces, according to wire- 
less repoft, began to undertake repris- 
als, and the revolution assumed the grav- 
est aspects of the terrorism Petrograd 
had been witnessing. But it began to 
appear early last week that the force 
of the revolution had been broken. The 
Government announced the capture of 
Police Headquarters and of Boestow's 
brewery, both of which had been forti- 
fied and strongly held by the Sparta- 
cides. Liebknecht and Eichhorn were re- 
ported in hiding. 

Police Headquarters was bombarded 
with seven-centimeter guns from neigh- 
boring buildings south of the Alexander- 
platz. Some of the guns were taken over 
the Stadtbahn, or City Railway. The 
Spartacide machine guns were put out 
of commission and the building almost 
reduced to ruins. 

When defeat of the revolutionary move- 
ment seemed certain, Spartacide troops 
began looting. Armored cars made foray 
expeditions to Junker estates and re- 
turned abundantly laden with hams, eggs, 
and poultry. Chief of Police Richter, 
successor to Eichhorn, announced that 
the small arms of his force, which had 
been taken away by Eichhorn, should be 
restored, to check the freebooters. 

There was need for some such measure. 
In Frankfurterstrasse the Spartacides 
robbed a branch of the Disconto Bank 
of 100,000 marks, (normally about $25,- 
000.) A squad in an armored car looted 
a department store of goods and about 
50,000 marks. At a dance hall much 
frequented by profiteers they made an 
armed midnight raid which: brought them 
much in money and jewels. But the fact 
that the revolution had reached this stage 
of felony indicated to Berlin observers 
that it was at its conclusion. 
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Some of the 2,200 Employes of the War Trade Board, Photographed in Front of Its Building at Washington, D. C. 
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WAR TRADE BOARD'S PART IN THE WAR 


Enemy Industry Crippled at Home as Well as in Foreign Lands, Propaganda Scotched, 
Food Restricted, While American Shipping and Commerce Were Stimulated 


‘ By LEONARD HATCH. 


‘ HEN Uncle Sam went into the 
war it was with “both feet.” 
Not only should military cam- 


paigns be waged against the 
enemy, but economic warfare, too, and 
both with the same relentlessness, the 
same intelligence, the same vigor. How 
splendidly the military triumphed is fa- 
miliar to all. How successfully the eco- 
nomic campaigns ended is still to be told 
and best told through the work of a Gov- 
ernment organization, large in numbers, 
vital im function, wonderful in results, 


and inconspicuous in print—the War ~ 


Trade Board. 

When German war factories lacked 
steel-hardening materials for shells; when 
German firms shut up shop in South 
America; when Pershing’s men obtained 
saddles and mules from Spain; when we 
and our allies received lumber from 
Switzerland and iron ore from Scandi- 
navia; when “ movies” spreading Ger- 
man propaganda were banished from the 
theatres of neutrals; when German trade 
with contiguous neutrals was virtually 
cut off; when hidden German-owned 
property was revealed in this country 
and its possessions, and when hundreds 
of thousands of ship tonnage were di- 
verted to meet the reavirements of the 
Yanks overseas, the trail of responsibil- 
ity leads directly to the War Trade 
Board. 

German firms outside of Germany, 
notably in Spain, South America, Mexico, 
Central America, and elsewhere, were 
piling up undisturbed fortunes in busi- 
ness with which they spread propaganda 
against the Allies or conserved fdr after- 
war purposes in re-establishing German 
credit and commercial power. In fact, 
Germany was so little hampered that the 
hope of starving her into submission had 
vanished. - 

America recognized these facts as she 
joined the Allies. It became evident that 
sterner measures were required to win. 
It was patent that the essential war ma- 
terials of the world must be conserved 
for ourselves and the Allies, that new 
policies toward neutrals must be estab- 
lished. From the first there was the 
heartiest kind of co-operation between 
America and its allies. 

By virtue of the Espionage act of June 
15. 1917, the Exports Council was created 
by Presidential proclamation to meet the 
conditions of that time. A month later 
there was issued the first list of restrict- 
ed exports for which licenses- must be 
obtained. Aug. 27, 1917, the list was ex- 
tended and an Exports Administrative 
Board was established. The Trading with 
the Enemy act was enacted Oct. 6, 1917, 
which gave power over imports as well. 
and Oct. 12 the War Trade Board came 
into being. Three days later it issued its 
first order. 

At once the board declared intensive 

“te warfare on the enemy. All 
ai war. materials here or abroad 





must be conserved for ourselves and our 
allies. All imports must be controlled 
to conserve ships for the business of the 
war. If the United States was to sup- 
ply the allied and neutral world with 
foodstuffs, a rationing system must be 
adopted. Through the control of exports 
and imports, ships must be diverted from 
normal trade to war routes. Sugar mret 
be brought from Cuba; wool from the 
Argentine; nitrates from Ghile. These 
were war necessities, and tonnage must 
be switched from other to transatlantic 
routes to meet the necessities of war. 

The War Trade Board resolved itself 
into the biggest export and import busi- 
ness in the history of the world. It\put 
virtually the world’s shipping into its 
own hands. It meant that every export 
and every import touching this country 
and its war associates. and, by virtue of 
bunker licensing every neutral, re juired 
2 permit to be moved. It involved daily 
transactions running from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. It required the service of 
3,000 employes, mostly in Washington, 
but also in every importing trading post 
in the world. It steod as the clearing 
house of world trade and the “ contact ” 
for the State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
Shipping, War Industries, Food, and 
other Government departments. It was 
the focal point of trade agencies of the 
earth. 

Branches of allied embassies had their 
offices in the board’s building. Ambas- 
sadors, Ministers, Consuls, high commis- 
sions of neutrals were its freyvent con- 
ferees and visitors. The world trade 
dreams of kultur were but nightmares 
compared with this necessary war-period 
actuality. 

To prevent supplies from reaching Ger- 
many was an obvious necessity and little 
less so the crippling of what little trade 
she had. Through the splendid blockage 
of the British and allied navies virtua'ly 
no supplies reached Germany directly 
from overseas. What entered Germany 
came from contiguous and the so-called 
northern neutrals across the Baltic. 
whose waters were safe from allied pa- 
trol. Yet this undisturbed flow of sup- 
plies was tov vital to neglect, even 
though difficult. 

Humanity dictated that Americ2 pro- 
vide the neutrals with the absolute essen- 
tials of life. To the neutrals America 
said, “we will ascertain exactly just 
what your living needs are and we will 
provide those things in so far as we are 
able. We will not do it if Germany is to 
profit directly or indirectly. We will not 
give you oil for your factories to make 
war supplies for Germany. ‘We will not 
send you oil cakes to put into your cattle 
to make butter and milk and cheese for 
our_enemy. In return we ask that you 
put at our disposal such shipping as is 
now tying idle or engaged in non-essen- 
tial trade and provide us with what com- 
modities you can spare.” 

What the United States and its allies 


really did was to offer these neutrals a 
better proposition than Germany could. 
It was a system of bargaining, and the 
neutrals accepted the better offer. 

The War Trade Board negotiated 
agreements with Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Norway, made progress 
with Holland, whom Germany had by 
the throat, and consummated a commer- 
cial bond with Spain. The result was 
that these neutrals cut off Gerthany com- 
pletely in some materials and in all 
others cut down their former exports. 

The agreement with Switzerland was 
made Dec. 5, 1917, to run from Oct. 1 
that year to Sept. 30, 1918. Agreements 
made at various times during 1917 with 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ran for 
the duration of the war. As illustrating 
the effect on Germany of just one of 
these agreements, the following table i« 
illuminating: 

Swiss exports to Central Powers in 
pounds for the first three, months of 


1917. 1918. 
Oatmeal ............ 187,391 0 
ere 63,933 0 
Dried fruits......... 127,866 9 
Raw hides........... 127,866 0 
Leather shoes........ 396,828 0 
Cotton cloth.........1,183,870 68,342 


Switzerland agreed further to send no 
milk, edible fats or poultry to Germany. 
Norway cut its normal fish exports of 


- hundreds of thousands of tons to 48,000 


and exported no fish oil or other food- 
stuffs. Sweden’s trade with Germany 
in foodstuffs was limited to cranberries. 
Denmark, solely dependent on Germany 
for coal, held its exports of butter, bacon, 
cheese, eggs to only a fraction of the 
amounts sent previous to the War Trade 
Board’s agreement, and for every pound 
of foodstuffs Denmark sent Germany she 
sent a like amount to England. Germany 
did not receive a pound of cotton from 
these sources. ° 

The agreements worked out the same 
way in respect of other than foodstuffs. 
Scandinavia and Switzerland ordinarily 
sent large quantities of metals and min- 
erals to Germany for munitions. This 
stopped. im some cases not a single 
pound was shipped. Norway agreed to 
send Germany 200 tens of copper an- 
nually, but Germany had to return a like 
amount in manufactured articles. Of 
such essential war materials as bismuth, 
nickel, chrome, and manganese, Norway 
sent no more to Germany. 

Germany not only lost these prized 
war commodities for herself, but she lost 
them to the Allies, for when the neutrals 
ceased to market them with Germany 
they sent them to Germany’s enemies 
because Germany’s enemies were keep- 
ing them alive. And so not only were the 
Germans tightening their belts for lack 
of food, but their war industries were 
beginning to starve. 

An agreement along similar lines was 
in process of negotiation with Holland 


when the armistice was signed. That it 
was not signed along with the other neu- 
trals was due to the pistol which Ger- 
many held at Holland’s head and the 
threat of invasion. Holland was too close 
to Belgium to risk that. 

In rationing neutrals the board took 
safeguards to prevent our supplies from 
leaking’ through neutral nations to the 
enemy. This was accomplished by the 
organization of distributing agencies and 
under interallied committee supervision. 
Violation, of course, meant rupture with 
America and the Allies, and, in Den- 
mark, the Danish Merchants’ Guild; in 
Holland, the Netherlands Overseas Trust, 
and in Switzerland the Société Suisse de 
Surveillance Economique were scrupulous 
in sealing their frontiers tightly. 

Another advantageous arrangement 
was made by the board with Spain by 
which General Pershing’s legions and our 
allied armies received supplies, Spain 
needed our oils and other commodities. 
Our soldiers needed military supplies. 
The bargainers of the War Trade Board 
ard the American Expeditionary Forces 
got busy, and Spain provided under an 
agreement of March 7, 1918, about 500,- 
000 army blankets; 50,000 mules, 240,000 
yards of canvas, 20,000 saddles and 
bridles, 100,000 pounds of harness 
leather, and other supplies. 

Scarcity of tonnage required a strict 
rationing of ships by neutrals, the Al- 
lies, and ourselves. One of the most ef- 
fective weapons designed to dominate the 

it. at.cn was the control of all bunker 
fuel through license for every ship 
touching American ports, continental or 
insular. Every ship of neutral or allied 
ownership had to be licensed if it wanted 
bunkers. As a consequence, the board 
could govern both voyage and cargo. If, 
in the board’s opinion, the length of the 
voyage or the character of cargo wax 
detrimental to the winning of the war, 
it refused ship fuel, until the skipper or 
owner agreed to those things which did 
Help us win the war. 

Guerno Hermanos of Mazatlan, Mex- ° 
ico, for example, was suspected, of proe 
German activities. He bought a racing 
yacht and took it to Los Angeles to be 
fitted with new machinery. When he 
went to clear port he was refused fuel 
unless he agreed to return to Los An- 
geles. He refused, and the racing yacht 
was left rusting in Los Angeles, and Ger- 
man commerce raiders did .not profit 
thereby. - 

Similar methods kept in port a flotilla 
of small vessels operating off Florida 
and strongly suspected of supplying 
enemy submarines with gasoline and 
other supplies. 

Relentless as was the board’s effort to 
keep supplies from reaching Germany, 
just as relentless was the campaign to 
cripple her trade, to smash her foreign 
business, and to prevent her from re- ° 
couping abroad her losses at home. This 
vital. work was intrusted to the War- 


















Trade Intelligence, best known as “ W. 
BE Sng directed by Paul Fuller of New 
York, a distinguished lawyer. 

If enemy trade was to be stopped, the 
board had to know the identity of foreign 
traders, their affiliations and their 
“cloaks” throughout ‘the world. If a 
cargo of agricultural implements was to 
be licensed for export, the character of 
both consignor and consignee must be 
known. If either had German origin or 
connection, the license was refused. It 
was the business of “ W. T. I.” to “ get 
the goods” and determine the enemy or 
non-enemy character of the parties to an 
export or import transaction, a process 
in which our-altits played a substantial 
part. 

In December of 1917 the Board, just 
getting under way really, had informa- 
tion on 8 per cent. of the persons named 
im the license applications. Today the 
percentage is 80. There are on file 
about 360,000 information cards bearing 
on 165,000 firms and individuals through- 
out the world: To obtain this informa- 
tion 67,000 special reports were made by 
agents of the board scattered all ‘over 
the globe and working in harmony with 
agents of other departments and other 
Governments. 

The size of the job facing the Intel- 
ligence Bureau is indicated by the fact 
that from Jan. 1, 1918, to the signing 
of the armistice it passed upon more 
than 2,000,000 applications, ranging 
from 7,000 to 10,000 a day, and with an 
aveiage valuation of $3,500. In August, 
1918, alone, there were 127,845 applica- 
tions. 

All enemy traders were placed on one 
of three “ black” lists. A place on any 
one of these was a trade death warrant 
Neither neutral nor ally would deal w 
the branded name. One list, the enem: 
trading list, was public, and included al 
whore enemy standing was patent. An- 
other, the confidential suspect list, ex- 
plains itself, and a third, the “ cloaks’ 
list,” included those “straw men” who 
acted for enemy traders. 

In South America, Mexico, and Centrat 
America a!l the disguises of old Castil- 
lian and Spanish accent and man- . 
nerisms, which the German had adopted. 
were. penetrated by “ W. T. I.” and “to 
let” and “for sale” signs now hang all 
over the establishments. . 

The German house of Hasenclever, the . 
big distributer of agricultural machinery 
on the east coast of South America, is 
out of pusiness—forced to sell to Amer- 
ican interests. Hasenclever, once on the 
blacklist, was a commercial outcast. He 
could deal with none. None dealt with 
him. In Chile the nitrate interests were 
in German hands. The United States 
through its control of fuel oil ousted the 
Germans. In Peru, the great Gilde- 
meister sugar interests are no longer 
Gildemeister. Put on the enemy trading 
list, they became traders without trade 
and had to renounce their control. With 
the consent of America and to protect the 
10,000 employes the Peruvian Govern- 
ment took over the German concern. 

The Casa Grande Sugar Company of 
Peru, the largest electric power company 
in Brazil, and three great banks in that 
section, all dominated by Germans, closed 
up. The “blacklist” branded them. 

That sort of German trade suppression 
took place all over the world, vecause of 
the sleepless vigil of “W. T. I”. Even 
the German movies in neutral nations 
did not escape the farflung arm. This 
was accomplished again through the 
control of exports. South * American 

* movie” managers, wanting American 
and Italian films, were told they could 
not obtain license for export if their the- 
atres showed German pictures, all of 
them, of course, propaganda. The 
“movie” theatres had to have our own 
and other pictures because even the con- 
genital pro-German cannot spend eve- 
ning after evening looking at just Ger- 
man pictures. The “movie” men saw 
the point and banned the German mov- 
ing-picture propaganda. , 

When not turning up enemy traders 
War Trade Intelligence was revealing 
enemy-owned property to the Alien 
Property Custodian. A letter from an 
Austrian in an Austrian officers’ train- 
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ing camp to.a friend in this country was 
intercepted. It asked for $15,000 for 
spending money. That was the clue. {t 
led to the uncovering of $400,000 worth 
of Austrian property in this country 
which was turned over to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Perhaps no function of the board was 
richer in results tnan its diversion of 
ship tonnage to meet war needs. It was 
necessary to. control our own and allied 
tonnage, but the war crisis demanded 
still more ships. The neutrals had some 
of them. They must be obtained by bar- 
gaining or diversion. . It was up to the 
War Trade Board. 

In September and October alone, due to 
controt of imports and exports, the 
beard was able to divert from trade to 
war purposes 1,200,000 tons of shipping, 
in addition to smaller quantities obtained 
in similar fashion before that. 

By the control of bunkers it was easy 
for the board to persuade neutrals that 
if they wanted coal they could get it by 
engaging in some useful maritime pur- 
suit. An equally fascinating offer was 
to place certain much-needed commodi- 
ties at the disposal of the neutrals if 
they would put ship tonnage at our dis- 
posal. And so again the bargain was 
struck. 

In this fashion the War Trade Board 
obtained from Norway 154 vessels of . 
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Floating a Shi 


607,544 tons; from Sweden, 67 vessels of 
200,000 tons; from Denmark, 53: vessels 
of 265,000 tons. Holland, under an up- 
raised German club, hesitated. She was 
offered wheat if she would come for it. 
Still the German threat -persisted, so 
484,053 tons of shipping lying idle in 
American ports were acjuired under in- 
ternational law by executive order under 
pledge of fair compensation and full re- 
‘turn... 

Japan also had eonsiderable tonnage 
and shipbuilding facilities, too. She 
needed steel ship plates badly. America 
had the steel ship plates, but steel was 
a war essential and had to be conserved. 
But the United States coulkt afferd te 
export the plates for ships, so Japan 
turned over and contracted for 522,903 
tons. 

This process added more than two mil- 
lion tons to our shipping resources, mak- 
ing possible an uninterrupted flow of 
war supplies to the fighting line and of 
war qateridis to the munition factories 
in our own and allied lands. _ 

While these restrictions forced radical 
changes in private business, it is the 
statement of members of the board that 
American trade promptly approved the 
policies and submitted patriotically to 


- the sacrifices. 


In the War Trade Building. covering 
an entire Washington block, are one and 


p on Her Side 





(Courtesy Kmergency Fleet News.) 


The Charles R. Van Hise Being Floated on Her Side Through the Welland Canal. 
View Looking Toward the Bow, Showing Position of Pontoon Tanks. 


HAT ships were cut in two in order 
to get them out of the Great Lakes 
and into transatlantic service when 

the war put its tremendous demands on 
American shipping is commonly known; 
but the expedient adopted to get the 
giant Charles R. Van Hise through the 
Welland Canal has attracted little atten- 
tion. . This vessel was of too wide a beam 
to pass through the Welland Canal. It 
was floated through by turning it on to 
its side. ; ; 

The Charles R. Van Hise is a 9,000- 
ton freighter, twice as large as any of 
the other vessels taken from the Great 
Lakes. The locks of the Welland Canal 
are 260 feet long and 44 feet wide. Be- 
sides cutting the Van Hise in two, it was 
necessary to turn her on her side. and 





then she had only eight inches clearance. 
The plan for handling large ships on the 
lakes was devised by F. A. Eustis and 
carried out by the Shipping Board engi- 
neers. 

Six pontoon tanks were placed on the 
forward section of the Van Hise. The 
tanks, when filled, held about 500 tons 
of water. The pumps were put to work, 
filling the tanks, steam being furnished 
by the tugs. It required about five 
hours to fill the tanks, when the bow 
section of the vessel had rolled over per- 
fectly on its side. 

The forward seetion was towed from 
Buffalo te Port Colborne, Canada, the 
entrance to the Welland Canal. She 


‘was then towed into the first lock and 
the gates were closed, which revealed 
that the project was a success. 
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one-half miles of hallways, 300,000- 
square feet oz floor space, 300 separate 
offices. . Distances are so great that a 
eorps of twenty-five boys use roller 
skates to deliver messages, and make 
1800 calls daify. It has its own mail 
service, which haniles 4,000 to 5,000 com- 
munications a.day, with a delivery and 
collection every twenty minutes. 

There are 372 main telephones and 161 
extensions. To provide the buzzer sys- 
tem required 250 miles of wire. There 
are 500 electric fans, 1,000 typewriters, a 
print shop with 3,000,000 impressions a 
month. A mailing list to exporters, im- 
porters, newspapers, and others number 
20,000. In 1918 thus far 13,000,080) en- 
velopes: were used. 

German munition factories were so hard 
pressed for copper, cotton, and other 
raw materials for shellmaking in the 
later days of the war that church bells, 
door knobs, even the guns of their craven 
navy, were being melted down to make 
munitions for the hard-pressed German 
military machine. The embargo and the 
blockade and the agreements engineered 
by the War Trade Board with neutrals 
were getting in their fine work, The 
proportion of “ duds,” dead shells on the 
battlefield, was increasing. 

When the embargo cut off fodder sup- 


plies to Germany, and restricted food- @ 


stuffs to neutrals, it was felt shortly in 
the horse transport service of the enemy. 
Germany had done wonders with motors, 
but when America cut off its supplies of 
rubber, these noiseless tires gave way to 
clanging iron bands. Consequently motor 
trucks, thus equipped, carrying supplies, 
had to withdraw from front-line service 
and horses substituted. But the horses, 
scantily fed, lacked pulling power, and 
Shells and food for the fighters began 
arriving later and later. 

Nor was this the only way the War 
Trade Board attacked the German Aimy 
from the rear. The enemy was getting 
ammunition in reduced quantity and 
quality. Not only had the board pre- 
vented - steel-hardening materials. from 
getting into Germany, but the food sup- 


' plies for the munition workers were get- 


ting so shabby that they failed to pro- 
duce the energy which would produce 
the munitions in former quantities. The 
workers’ rations were just about enough 
to sustain life, with nothing left for the 
generation of energy. 

By ruthless effort the German Gov- 
ernment seemed able to supply, its army 
with food, but it was at the expense of 
the people back home, who constituted 
the “ home front.” It is one of the ironies 
of the war that no matter how much 
wheat-growing territory Germany con- 
quered, her grain supplies kept decreas- 
ing. Economic warfare was again hit- 
ting the mark. It prevented soil fer- 
tilizer from getting into Germany so 
completely that the soil became impover- 
ished and, in the hands of equally im- 
poverished agriculturists, simply refused 
to yield. All the invaded lands of Russia, 
Belgium, Northern France, Serbia, and 
Rumania failed to provide Germany with 
her required grain supplies. ; 

In Germany, as a result of the board’s 
‘activities, the people were without those 
foods which produce energy—butter, 
meat, fats, oils. At this time the Ger- 
man civilian receivéd per week the same 
weight of fat that a 3-cent postage stamp 
will carry in America. His coffee was 
gone. His bread was vanishing. Meat 
was a memory. Of fruit there was none. 
About all he had left were small quan- 
titiés of rice, sago, home-grown vege- 
tables, and an unending list of the famous 
German food substitutes. These might 
sustain life, but not energy. 

. The German was becoming demoral- 
ized; dispirited, That wonderful loyalty 
and devotion to the German war machine 
was disintegrating. This epidemic spread 
to the army. The fighting forces here 
and there became affected. Wealthy 
Germans who had spent lifetimes build- 
ing up business abroad saw it crumbling 
before the attacks of America’s trading 
with the enemy lists. A great wave of 


- depression spread over the whilom gran- 


ite empire. The War Trade Board with 
economic warfare had attained its goal. 
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Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt Discusses the Doughboy 


Red Cross Worker Doubts Whether America Keptecintcs the Unselfishness, apenas, 





WONDER,” said Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, “ whether the American people 
really can visualize what their boys 
at the front have been through? | 
wonder if they realize how fine they’ve 
been?” 

Mrs, Vanderbilt has recently returned 
from France, where she was in charge 
of canteens, and hospital work as well 
for the Red Cross, and where her war 
service brought her into close personal 
contact with every type of American sol- 
dier. She talked with “the boys,” sick 
and weil, wounded, dying, recovering, on 
their way to the fight, and suffering or 
unhurt on their way out of it; and com- 
ing back to America she feels, she says, 
that the people here ‘have not yet 
glimpsed the full vision of those lads’ 
valor—and with it their fine, brave 
gayety, their cleanness, their honesty. If 
they did, there would be more of acclama- 
tion to greet the boys’ return. 

“The American soldier,” she said, “ i 
the finest thing God ever made. The 
boys have proved that over there. They 
deserve all there is in us that we can give 
them, of appreciation and pride and 
good cheer.” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt has been in the thick 
of the war since 1914.“ She was one of 
the chief founders of the famous “ Amer- 
ican Ambulance” at Neuilly, which, when 
the United States went ihto the war, be- 
came Military Hospital No. 1. She has 
nursed woundea Tommies and dying 
Poilus, and there has veen none of 
the horror of war, as it comes to a great 
hospital, that she has been spared. She 
thought she had had all her discipline, 
she says, before the Americans got into 
the fight—she had become familiar long 
since with terrible wounds that were 
never known before this war, and with 
such suffering as the average person 
never guesses, and she thought that she 
was “hardened ”"—not in the sense of 
being calloused, of course, but in the sure 
ability to bear frightful things quietly 
and to have no fear of “ breaking down.” 
But when the tirst wounded Americans 
vere brought into the Neuilly hospital, 
he aid break down. 

“I just sobbed,” she said, “1 couldn’t 
aelp it. And then I said, ‘ Boys, don’t be 
afraid of my crying. Don’t think I’m an 
old softie. I’m not; and I’m not going 
to be sentimental about you. But it just 
seems as if you were my own flesh and 
blood—and I want you to know that.’” 

Out of that experience in France, with 
our, own soldiers, Mrs. Vanderbilt has 
brought two messages home. One is the 
thoroughgoing fineness of the Ameri- 
ean soldier as she saw it there. The 
other is a hint of the effort of the Red 
Cross workers to give the boys some- 
thing of what their own mothers might 
have given them, the spirit of “home” 
that they took to France, and the sol- - 
diers’ appreciation of it. 

“Every one knows that they’ve been 
splendid fighters,” she said, “ but I don’t 
think people here do visualize the hell 
they weit through, or the pluck and fine 
spirit with which they went through it, 
and bore all their suffering. 

“ They never dreaded death, those boys 
of ours. They lived with it. It was a 
commonplace. It never occurred to them 
to be afraid of it. They did dread being 
severely wounded. And oh, how they 
dreaded,” Mrs. Vanderbilt smiled, “oh, 
how they dreaded and hated having to 
stay in bed! But they never seemed to 
give a thought to death. That was just 
a part of the game. It wasn’t because 
they were callous; they were very far 
from being that; they were just thor- 
oughly plucky and fine. Their spirit was 
magnificent. 

“I remember on Thanksgiving Day ! 


had gone to the hospital, as inspector | 


for the Red Cross, to see that everythin 
was all right about the boys’ dinner, and 


». 


boys. In one of the wards a terribly 
wounded lad had just been brought in. 
He had been shot through the lungs and 
was breathing with great difficulty, and 
I stopped by his bed to say something 
to him. He was a fine-looking lad, with 
beautiful thick wavy hair, and I said— 
wanting to say something light and 
casual—‘ What wonderful hair you have, 
boy. I envy you that hair of yours.’ 

“ His eyes had the look of a man who 
is very ill and in great pain, but he 
grinned at me. ‘There’s nothing the 
matter with your own hair,’ he said, an-] 
I laughed, and told him that I wished it 
was like his, and he grinned again, with 


I went around talking with some of the © 





and Heroism of the Youths Who Fought in France 


who was working with us came to me in 
great perplexity. ‘Mrs. Vanderbilt,’ she 
said, ‘I can’t understand the way these 
boys talk. I said something te one just 


* now and he said, ‘ Snow again, kid, I don’t 


get your grip!’ 

“The freshness and vitality and boy- 
ishness of our soldiers meant much to 
the French,” Mrs. Vanderbilt went on. 
“There 1s no youth left in France now. 
Even the*children are old. And to the 
worn, tired French Nation the American 
boys brought this marvelous freshness, 
vitality, youth. It won the French peo- 
ple’s hearts completely—their youth and 
vividness and cheeriness. And thei: won- 
derful spark and vitality put new 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Surrounded by Patients, Guaasite the haseiinin 
War Hospital at Neuilly, France, Which She Founded. 


a devilish look. ‘In fact, you've got darn 
good hair for an old lady!’ 

“The other boys.all laughed and 
seemed to~be wondering what I was 
going to say to him. I said, ‘ That’s 
enough for you now. You must rest. 
The Thanksgiving dinner will be here 
soon, and you mustn’t talk any more.’ 
Then I went to another ward. Half an 
hour later I came back, and that boy’s 
bed was empty, and when I asked where 
he was the others told me. ‘He went 
West ten minutes after you left him,’ 
they said. 

“And I told them that the sadness 
mustn’t spoil their Thanksgiving, that 
the boy wasn’t dead, that he-was carry- 
ing on just the same, and that they must, 
too. Twenty minutes after that their 
Thanksgiving dinner came ‘in, and they 
all pulled themselves together and en- 
joyed it. They weren’t callous; it nearly 
broke their hearts'to see their comrade 
die; but they were just plucky and gay 
and fine. 

“i remember one lad, too, who had 
been badly wounded, and whose wound 
was being probed. Of course -it was un- 
speakably painful, and the doctor said, 
‘I hope I’m not hurting you too much, 
Buddy.’ 

“* Oh, no, you’re not hurting me, damn 
you,’ the boy answered. * You’re only ir- 
ritating me!” 

“They were always so funny and 
slangy. One time a lovely English girl 


strength and health into a tired people. 

“ Another very striking thing that I 
always noticed about those lads of ours 
was their straightness,” Mrs. Vanderbilt 
continued. “For instance, when the cig- 
arettes were passed around—and cigar- 
ettes meant so much to them—and each 
boy got two, if one lad happened to be 
passing through the room. again, or to 
get to the other end of the line for some 
reason after he had got his cigarettes, 
so that he was offered another ‘ ration,’ 
he wouldn’t take it—not without explain- 
ing that he had already had them. That 
has happened to me again and again. 

“ And they went throught hell. There’s_ 
no other word for it. It wasn’t only 
the fighting and being wounded—it was 
the suffering afterward. The boys 
dreaded the long agony of the trip back 
to the hospital far more than they 
dreaded going into the fight and being 
in danger of death. The difficulties of 
transportation and the tremendous con- 
gestion both on the way to and in the 
hospitals made everything very hard. 
There were often long waits—hours of 
torment—before anything could be dore 
even to ease the pain. Our boys some- 
times lay out in the mud and the rain, 
wounded, for thirty-six hours before they 
were picked up and brought to the hos- 
pital. In the hospital itself they often 


. had to wait and wait, with nothing but 


first-aid treatment. It is that that I am 
thinking of more even than the fighting 


“their soldiers should be. 








when I say that they went through hell. 
I wish our people here could visualize it, 
could realize what these boys who are 


" coming back have been through, under- 


stand the pain they suffered, and their 
brave endurance through it all. 

“It was all tragedy or comedy,” she 
went on, “ first one, then the other, close 
together. I've never had so many hearty 
laughs, and there have. never been so 
many sobs in my throat. It makes me 
very tired,” she added, “now that I am 
at home again, to have people speak of 
the ‘ sacrifices’ I must have made, and 
all that sort of thing. Sacrifice! It was 
the greatest privilege I’ve ever known. 
Those four years of war work were the 
great years of my life. And when our 
own boys came there was nothing one 
couldn’t do. One never stopped to think 
of whether or not one was ‘tired,’ one 
just went on. And the hard thing wasn’t 
to go on working; it was stopping and 
coming home that was hard. 

“But to go back to the boys; the 
French loved them and appreciated them. 
When a carriage or car with wounded 
soldiers. in it drove down the Champs 
Elysées, every hat came off and people 
cheered until the boys were out of sight. 
When the boys back from the front who 
weren’t wounded paraded, they were fair- 
ly covered with flowers. There was noth- 
ing the people couldn't do to show their 
pride and appreciation of our boys. And 
of course the Americans over there did 
the same thing. We knew what the boys 
had been through; we cheered ourselves 
hoarse. 

“Then they come back here, these boys 
who have been so wonderful; and have 
fought and suffered so for us all, to a 
perfectly cold reception in this cheerless, 
gray city, that isn’t even their home; no- 
body seems to pay any attention to them; 
every one looks as if nothing had hap- 
pened, as if life were going on just the 
same. I used to say to the boys ih the 
hospital, ‘ Wait until you get home; you'll 
see how proud we all are of you!’ And 
when they get in to New York—these 
boys whom the French have cheered and 
covered with flowers—they see nothing 
of the sort. They meet a stolid lot of 
people who are afraid even to speak tc 
them. 

“It is not that I mean to criticise 'he 
people here,” Mrs. Vanderbilt added, “ o1 
to fail to appreciate the sacrifices tl at 
thousands and thoysands of those here at 
home have made. It is just that I fcel 
that they don’t visualize the situation, or 
realize how tremendous their pride in 
I want so to 
tell them, to make them see. Why, the 
crowds in the street ought to give every- 
thing they have in themselves gf cheer 
and pride for our boys! Can’t we under- 
stand what they have done? And can’t 
we do something to make them see that 
we understand, to warm their hearts in 
their homecoming? ” 

Mrs. Vanderbilt was walking down 
Fifth Avenue one day last week when 
a young private soldier stepped up to her 
with outstretched hand. “Gosh, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,” he cried, “I’m glad to see 
you!” 

“And then,” she said, in telling the 
story, “he went on to say how much he 
had enjoyed being in the hospital at- 
Neuilly. I said, ‘Enjoyed being in a hos- 
pital?’ Oh, that is too much blarney!’ 
and he said ‘no. I mean every word of 
it. “I enjoyed being there. You were all 
so good to us. You made us feel at 
home.’ 

“Well,” she went on, “that is what 
every American Red Cross woman in 
France tried to do. And I wish I could 
make the American mothers realize how 
keenly the American women over there 
felt that it was up to them to care for the 
American boys as their mothers cared for 
them at home.” 
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' “America’s New Influence on European Life 





People Over There Sure to Imitate Us, Says a Briton, But They Won’ t Play Baseball or 
Eat Our Breakfast Bacon 


By FRANK DILNOT, 
New York Correspondent of _ London 
Dally Ch cle. 


UROPE is in the midst ‘a political 
‘and social transformation. In 
the new era there will be changes 
not only in Governmental meth- 
ods, but in the habits of individuals. 
Among the new factors in European life 
will be the increasing assimilation of 
characteristics from America. There will 
be no revolutionary change, I think, but 
a growing development in which the 
mental and physical customs of Amer- 

ica will make a deep mark. , 

Millions of American soldiers have 
taken the stamp of American personality 
to Europe. For years to come America 
must. be the source of assistance and 
supplies to a war-stricken .world. It 
will be an educative part for America 
herself; to the peoples of the other coun- 
tries it will mean a new: stage of exist- 
ence, with all manner of alterations in 
outlook, in methods, and, possibly to 
some extent, in taste. 

I saw the other day an article dealing 
with the new-found preference of Euro- 
pean women for American husbands. It 
is not that they have fallen in love with 
khaki, for they had plenty of that before 
America entered the war. What has hap- 
pened is that the new type of manhood 
has struck the imagination and touched 
the feelings of the women. Of course, the 
sheer newness of these men has some- 
thing to de with it, but that is only a 
preliminary. 

Surveying the American soldiers as 
they went off, stalwart young citizens 
drawn from every class of life, I was 
impressed by the difference between them 
and the European young men. America 
is undoubtedly developing a race of its 
own through a variety of reacting con- 
ditions, where the climate, food, political 
tendencies, and material well-being each 
have an influence. These young men, on 
the whole, were taller than the Euro- 
peans, not so thick set, keener in the 
face and eye, with thinner hips and a 
quick nervousness all over them. 

They were more serious, too. At close 
quarters they lacked some of the char- 
acteristics of the English and French sol- 
diers. They were abrupt and direct in 
speech. They were also less accustomed 
to formality, less used to the ameliorat- 
ing word, and had altogether less respect 
for convention, as we understand it in 
Europe. They were also more individ- 
ual. Altogether, with their omissions and 
‘their qualities, they were of a type which 
is as strange in Europe as some distinct 
race. Withal, they had the essentials of 
strength and manliness above everything 
else. The gentle women of the world 
have never failed to appreciate “such qual- 
ities. No wonder that feminine Eyrope 
has fallen in love with the American sol- 
dier. All this, however, is but an indica- 
tion of coming events. 

The men in khaki have been on the 
other side spreading the message of 
America. Their work is now to be car- 
ried on in other directions and by an- 
other medium. For years to come the dis- 
mantled countries of Europe—and that 
includes practically all of them, for the 
neutrals are in some directions as badly 
off as the belligerents—will require vast 
supplies of food from America, and, 
above all things, materials, raw, manu- 
factured, and semi-manufactured, to 
build up factories, construct bridges and 
railroads, to make afresh destroyed cit- 
ies, and, indeed, to rebuild the whole fab- 
ric of industrial life. 

American material, American brains, 
American leadership, will take in train 
to Europe tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans equipped with the qualities which 
Europe needs. Spreading throughout all 
sections of life American influence will 
be felt: It will be welcomed . not: with 


- 


polité complacency as heretofore, but 
with a thankful fervér which will of 
itself spread deep and wide all kinds of 
external American influences. - 

There is so much excellent and well- 
founded discussion as to the similarity 
in fandamentals of the great democracies 
that one is sometimes inclined to over- 

- look the marked differences in thé small 
things of life; and, after all, it-is the 
small things that make up the principal 
part of the existence for most people. It’s 
all véry well for the highbrows to tell 
us about the emotions, national and in- 





a word; the untrammeled use of unusual! 
sentences to meet unusual emergencies, 
the sparkling verbal humor. All these, 


selves in the minds of European fashion- 
makers, Fashion is a spasmodic thing 
It may well be that in the coming yea: 


and many other things which go to the- or two there will be a rage in Europe for 


kernel of a language, will make them- 
selves felt not only in France and Eng- 
land, but all over the European countries 
and in every place where the new and 
powerful influence of America as a na- 
tion penetrates. 

The Americans are guohitile the best- 
dressed nation in the world, in the sense 
that they are more careful and precise 
and sometimes more elaborate than any 


‘I cannot see baseball supplanting cricket.” — 


ternational. Influential sections are in- 
terested. Everybody, and not just a sec- 
tion, is interested in matters of food, 
drink, dress, talk, making love, amusing 
the children, going to church or the thea- 
tre. Strange how widely: Europe differs 
from America in mahy of these things. 

It is not to be expected that the French 
or English will proceed to become 
enamored of American intonation or pro- 
nunciation. The French are adaptable, 
but their swift, soft talk will certainly 
not adjust itself. to the harder, slower 
accent of America. 

Nor must there be any illusion with 
regard to the English. Their liquid 
vowel sounds will still be regarded: by 
them as the proper method of expression 
of the English language. In both coun- 


_tries the American accent will continue 


to have rather a foreign sound. 

And yet Ian foresee a certain perco- 
lation of what, for want of a better term, 
I. may call the “ American language ”"— 
the idioms, the lightning turn of phrase, 
the sudden visualization of an idea—in 


other people. The ordinary men in the 
streets of New York, for example, are 
dressed with a precision which is not 
equaled in any great city in Europe, a 
fact which may arise from material pros- 
perity, but which also indicates a habit 
of ‘mind, a confidence, perhaps even a 
touch of assertiveness. But there it is. 
No one from Europe can fail to’ realize 
it immediately ‘on arrival. 

Americans carry this habit with them 
to Europe. They do not always dress in 
the same way as Europeans, but they 
always dress extremely well from an 
American point of. view. Hitherto Paris 
has been the home of ladies’ fashion for 
the world, London the centre of men’s 
fashion, and it is an interesting specula- 
tion whether America may not leave an 
impression‘on the dress of people abroad.: 
One influence goes with another where 
nations are concerned. 

While Europe will probably not be- 
come _immediately enthusiastic over 
American dress, it is almost certain that 
various phages of it will assert them- 


certain American articles of attire, and 
that Fifth Avenue firms and others will 
find themselves international depots for 
special varieties. of coats, or hats, or 
boots, or skirts. Perhaps, within a 
period of months, we shall see -inscrip- 
tions in Paris and London on customers’ 
and tailors’ windows: “The latest from 
Fifth Avenue.” 

America is a wonderfully sober, great 
nation. Climate has a good deal to do 
with it. Habit grows, and, apart from 
the insidious cocktails, there is less 
drinking in this country; I am perfectly 
certain, than in any country on the face 
of the globe. It is just a question as to 
whether the damp atmosphere of Europe, 
the different method of life, and the ef- 
fect of association will or will not make 
some change in the peaceful American 


army of invasion in the years to come. - 


On the whole, it is probable that the 
Americans will exercise an influence in 
a greater degree than they will be influ- 
enced. It may well be that prohibition. 
firmly established in many States of the 
Union, will provide an influence in a 
similar direction abroad. I have frequent- 
ly heard prohibition States cited as ex- 
amples in discussions on the liquor ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, and such 
examples will have treble weight in the 
future. 

One. thing England could most advan- 
tageously copy, and that is the practice 


of having men as bartenders. The prac-~. 


tice of having women to serve drink be- 
hind the bars is a survival which has 
many objections. 

With regard to amusements, I see it 
forecast that one may look for the per- 
manent establishment of American base- 
ball in Europe. I doubt it. It is a game - 
peculiarly suited to the Amefican tem- 
perament, but there is such a variety of 
well-rooted and‘ much. loved . pastimes, 
especially among an out-of-doors people 
like the British, that I cannot see base- 
ball supplanting cricket, for example. 
Cricket has a subtle charm not to he 
known by those who have not played it 
or been brought up to it from boy- 
hood. ‘ 

So far as the theatre is concerned, 
there will probably be a greater market 


’ than ever for the American play, alwayx 


a popular feature in London. In the 
theatres themselves there is little or 
nothing for, Europe to learn. The best 


‘London theatres, for instance, are more . 


comfortable in many ways than the best 
New York theatres. The lounges, buffets, 
tearooms, and other comforts and con- 
veniences are sadly missed by.a stranger 
in New York. Perhaps in response to 
the many good things America is sending 


~us we may be able to provide a hint or 


two on our own account. 

Europe will very likely get new dishes 
added to its dietary through its closer 
association with the United States. Why 
cannot we have the delicious grapefruit 
for breakfast that you have here? Why 
are we denied buckwheat cakes? Broiled 
chicken is almost unknown in European 


restaurants. Many Europeans fall in - 


love with it. when they come to America. 
Corned beef hash will begin to appear on 
bills of fare. I should not be surprised 
to'see waffles become almost a rage. 

We might beg of you not to introduce 
your breakfast bacon, because that - is 
one of our disappointments here. But 
the many delicacies unknown to us on 
the other side offer a wide field in which 
breakfast bacon becomes an insignifi- 
cant speck, and there will be fresh de- 
lights of the table opened to all kinds of 
hoines in Europe as the American in- 
vasion. reaches its height. - 
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E Children of the Frontier Com- 

mittee (the Comité Franco-Ameri- 

caine pour la Protection des Enfants 
de la Frontier, as it is known in France) 
has for the last three and a half years 
been taking care of homeless little 
French children in the devastated areas 
of France and Belgium. 

To a large majority of these the end 
of the war does not mean the end of 
their hemelessness. The members in 
charge of the work in France believe 
that it will be at least another year 
before the situation there becomes per- 
manently settled. ; 

To help add to the fund which is neces- 
sary for the support of these fatherless 
waifs, a group of New York society 
children are to take part in a series of 
tableaux at the Punch and Judy Theatre 
on the morning of Jan. z5 and the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. The tableaux, which 
are to be accompanied by little French 
. songs, are representations of illustrations 
by Boutet de Monve!, the well-known 
French artist. His pictures of French 
children as they were before the war 
are a joy to the eye. The Children of 
the Frontier Committee is doing much 
to bring their charges to their former 


The Photographs on This Page Show New York Society Children, in Costumes Designed from Illustrations to French Songs by the 
They Will Act in Tableaux for the Benefit of French Children-Whose Homes Have Been Devastated in 


state of happiness, and 
it is peculiarly fitting 
that it is the children 
of America who are 
helping in that work. 

Today the committee 
has under its care 
something like two 
thousand children. The 
numbers are continual- 
ly shifting. Just as 
soon as some go there 
are hundreds to take their places. A 
chance occurrence gave birth to this or- 
ganization. In the early days of August, 
1914, M. Jean Cruppi, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and of Justice of the 
French Republic, advised Frederic R. 
Coudert, a prominent New York at- 
torney, who happened to be in Paris at 
the time, that in Belfort, near. Alsace, 
and its environs there were about eighty 
helpless children who would be depend- 
ent upon charity. The two men went to 
Belfort for the eighty waifs, as they 
supposed, but found instead that there 
were 205 of them. 

All of these were loaded on cars by the 
Military Government and taken to Paris. 
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Society Children to Help French Waits 


They were quartered 
in an old seminary near 
Yvetot, which thus be- 
came the first colony of 
the enterprise. As rap- 
idly as money and shel- 
ter permitted, the work 
was extended and new 
colonies added. There 
are thirty-two localities 
where the society is 
carrying on its’ work. 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter sent by one of the directors of the 
work in France: 

“A little Belgian who, when I left him 
last October, had been sad and silent, 
broken over the death of his little 
brother, was the merriest of all. There 
were two little girls who had just been 
brought in from Germany, where they 
had been held prisoners since the be- 
ginning of the war in a civil camp near 
Berlin; also two boys and a girl I had 
brought from the front before going to 
America last Fall. They had been in- 
jured by shrapnel; one had lost a leg, 
the other a foot, and another’s leg was 


so badly broken that he will always 
wear an orthopedic apparatus. The lit- 
tle boy who had lost his leg had been 
fitted with another one, and he can now 
run about and drill with the other chil- 
dren so well that no one would dream 
that he was lame.” 

Besides providing funds for the carry- 
ing on of the work in France, the com- 
mittee here also sends across monthly 
thousands of articles of clothing espe- 
cially made for the children. The ma- 
terial is bought at cost or wholesale 
prices, is folded, designed and arranged 
by voluntary help and only those steps 
in the process of making paid for which 
cannot possibly be gotten otherwise. The 
large floor at 680 Fifth Avenue which 
houses the offices and the workroom of 
the organization was donated by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

It costs $72 to feed and $35 to clothe 
one child for a year. In order to con- 
tinue this work as long as it is neces- 
sary to do so, the Children of the Frontier 
Committee needs more funds. The chil- 
dren’s performance at the Punch and 
Judy is expected to help in no small 
measure. 


Famous Artist Boutet de Monvel. 
the War. 
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- Food Bootlegging Among the German People 


System Founded on Suspicion and Distrust Failed Miserably While Hoover's Notitiskaxy 
Was Succeeding---Forty Per Cent. of Supplies Hoarded 


Rationing 


HISKY bootlegging is bad in. 


some parts of this country, but 
neither now nor at any other 
time has it been so bad as was 
food bootlegging in Germany and Aus- 
tria in the period preceding the armi- 
stice. 
, In bringing out the significance of con- 


ditions in Germany and Austria, this , 


comparison is inadequate, for in this 
country bootlegging stood apart from the 
prosecution of the war, while in the Teu- 
tonic countries the practice of illicit trade 
in food, grown to an enormous extent, 
undermined the power of resistance to 
allied attack. 

Sprees—as they may well be ca‘le:'-— 
of frying a delicacy in butter at 35 a 
pound or ‘of indulgence in a surrepti- 
tious roast pig at ten times its fixed 
market price were forms of dissipation 
to compare with Rome in her worst days. 
Clandestine dinners with fat goose as 
the chief dish of the menu, when no 
geese were to be had on the open mar 
ket, were always possible owing to the 
industry of the thousands of food boot- 
leggers. Instead of a red nose these 
Teutonic sybarites were betrayed by fat- 
ter cheeks and increasing weight. 

There were heavy penalties against the 
illicit traffic, large fines and a maximum 
of five years’ imprisonment, but the prof- 
its were so great that the fine,.the usual 
penalty in the enormous number of con- 
victions, was a trifle. In the end all 
classes but the poorest, consisting main- 
ly of workmeén’s families, got some of 
their food by the bottlegger’s route. The 
result was that, owing to the rigid ra- 
tioning methods employed, under-nour- 
ishment fell most heavily on that part of 
the population which had to carry the 
burden of the manual work, and which 
had not the means to obtain supplies of 
food by the underground route. When 
a full account of this illicit trading in 
food can be written, it will produce un- 
doubtedly a remarkable story. 

Some information on this subject, 
which has a broad bearing on the cause 
of Germany’s co'lapse as well.as on the 
immediate problem, is now coming out. 
Since the armistice the Federal Food 


Administration at Washington has been — 


trying te find out everything possible 
about the food conditions in Germariy 
and Austria. According to an official 
of the Administration, it is estimated 
that in the period preceding Germany’s 
collapse 40 per cent. of the available 
food was being hoarded, that is, it was 
illegally held’ for high prices or against 
the fear of famine. This condition pre- 
vails today, and one of the difficulties 
in solving Germany’s immediate food 
problem is to bring out of its hiding 
“places—such as pits in the ground known 


to the peasant farmers—food to take ° 


care of Germany for several months. 

On the basis of the latest information 
obtainable by the Food Administration 
Germany had at the time of the armi- 
stice sufficient food to last for eight 
months, so that with an éstimated 40 per 
cent. hoarded it is seen what a part this 
proportion plays in the problem. The 
armistice, instead of relieving the situa- 
tion, has made the situation worse. The 
peasant put the lid down — than 
ever. 

When the announcement was made the 
other day that Herbert C. Hoover, Food 
Administrator for the United States, was 
to have charge as genera! food director 
of all the allied machinery for thé dis- 
tribution of food in Europe, one of the 
questions asked was as to how this ma- 
chinery would operate in connection with 
the Teutons. The first step necessary, 

' it is learned at Washington, was to get 
the lid off this hidden food. It was 
driven into hiding by an autocratic food 
system, just the opposite of that em- 
ployed by Mr. Hoover in this country, 


which rested on voluntary democratic 
co-operation, and it is one of the dra- 


matic contrasts of the war that the man 


who built up the food system is called 
_ upon to overcome the huge evil of un- 
equa! distribution which sprang out of it. 


Both systems called on the patrietism. 


of the people. Hoover showed from 
first to last that he was sincere in his 
call and fully trusted that the people 
would respond. When the crisis came 
the American people did respond. As 
a@ measure of the sacrifice, they reduced 
their consumption of flour to 45 per 


cent. of-the normal, actually 600,000 
pounds less per month than the lowest 
estimate of the Food Administration. 
The German Food Adminsistrator ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of the German 
people with a large Teutonic flourish, but 
at the same time he showed that he had 
no confidence that the appeal would be 
answered, for the autocratic food system 
undertook to keep a check on the move- 
ment of the food every step of the way 
from the producer to-the ¢onsumer. It 
was strikingly like other Teutonic effi- 
ciency systems, taking apparently every- 
thing into nice account except human na- 
ture. Suspicion by the Government en- 
gendered. suspicion by the consumer and - 
the producer, and an-extensive under- 
ground system of evasion, or food boot- 
legging, grew from ‘a small begin- 
ning. 
* But the Hoover allied food organiza- 
tion must now bring out that secreted 
food, for to save Germany from anarchy 
the food nearest at hand must be made 
immediately available. If necessary, food 


Herbert C. Hoover. 


will be rushed in, but it is not the inten- 
tion to do so unless dome greater emer- 
geney appears. The plan which awaits 
the -indorsement of the Allies does not 
contemplate supplying Germany with 
food from this country, but to permit 
Germany to use 1,000,000 tons of hér 
shipping—the remainder being turned 
over to the Allies to serve the urgent 
food needs of other European countries— 
to seek a supply of food in South 
America, principally in the Argentine. 
On account of the shortage in shipping 
there are large surpluses of both wheat 


and meat in Argentina, and there, it is 
estimated, Germany’s needs could be 


- met. There are 50,000,000 bushels of old 


wheat in the Argentine, and the reserve 
of the new crop, ready for export in 
January, is placed at 120,000,000 bushels. 
Germany had extensive investments in 
the Argentine before the war, and, it is 
thought, would have no difficulty in 
financing this operation; that she would 
be expected to do. 

In the last year of the war more than 
1,000,000 head of cattle in Germany were 
secretly slaughtered and sold through 
illicit dea'ers, according to German esti- 
mates now available. 

‘As one of the last resorts to stop the 
spread of this food bootlegging, it was 
proposed to make the crime of violation 
of the food laws high treason. On Sept. 
25 the Austrian and Hungarian Price- 
Testing Commissions met. The Chairman 
declared that until disinterested control 
was established in some form or other 
the commission wou'd labor in vain, and 
that in view of the alarming menace of 





profiteering and illicit trade, every at- 
tempt to interfere with official arrange- 
ments of the regular food. supply should 


be proclaimed high treason. 


The Bavarian Ministry of the Interior, 
in a campaign against food irregularities 
in the period preceding the collapse of 
Germany, issued a decree which may 


be summarized as follows: 


“ Tilicit trade must be tought by every 


available means. It is not’ enough to 
intrust the campaign to a few officials 
responsible for the public safety, who 
are already so overburdened; the gen- 
eral public also must help, and should 
be invited to notify to the nearest police 
station any illegalities they may dix 
cover. Nobody should passively perm': 
conscienceless persons to turn -the gen 
eral need to their own selfish advant..gt 


' thereby endangering the public saf-ty 


High rewards are offered for informati: 

, and may be won by all who help in +’ 
diseovery of irregularities. Offend: : 
must be most severely. punished. * * 
Many hotels supply meat te their gue:' 
daily, both for lunch and dinner, oft: 
without cards and in large quantitic- 
.they disregard the meatless days ar 
the regulations on the simplification - 
the menus, and obtain meat by secr: 
slaughterings and by illicit trade.” 
In the hope of reducing the 
slaughtering the Weimar State 
Bureau issued in September an 
for the stricter control of live 

which contained the followme: 

“ Births of calves and deaths of cattle, 
(including calves,) and any reduction of 
live stock otherwise than by delivery (by 


illici 

Mea‘ 
orde: 
stock 


theft, for instance) must in every case — 


be notified within forty-eight hours to 
the District of the State offices.” ; 

The .General Commander of the 
Seventh Army Corps posted this warning 
to the population on Oct._16: “Surplus 
districts are so much impoverished by; 
these proceedings (hoarding excursions) 
as to run a serious risk of being unable 
to discharge their obligations for the 
delivery of potatoes, and the entire popu- 
lation will ‘be in’ great danger in the 
Spring if the potato crop does not last 
out. It is a'mest unfair to those who 
are unable to spare the time for hoard- 
ing trips. By order of the War Food 
Board it will, therefore, be necessary to 
combat not only professional illicit trad- 
ing but also the so-called illicit supply, 
and to punish offenders and to confis- 
cate the goods.” 

In Austria illicit trade in food has 
been worse than in Germany. In an 
article on food conditions in Austria last 


Summer by Alfred Maylander, to appear 


in the forthcoming issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued by the Department 
of Labor, is quoted the following from 
the Arbeiter-Zeitung, a leading paper of 
Vienna: 

“About one-tenth of the population of 
Vienna is engaged in the knapsack trade 
in potatoes and a very profitable trade 
it is, thanks to the reward offered by 
illicit dealers, hotels, restaurants, pri- 
vate hospita!s, and persons of means. 
‘ Knapsack tourists’ are a perfect plague 
on the railways, where traveling was suf- 
ficiently difficult without them. * * * 
The authorities must cease to be so com- 
plaisant to the wishes of the moneyed 
classes and have some consideration for 
the mass of the people.” % 

These are but a few of the instances, 
drawn from German and Austrian 
records now becoming available, showing 
how Germany’s food control machine 
created a larger and larger army of 
illicit traders—food bootleggers—who, 
induced by the gains which the machine 
made possible, worked to divert food from 
those who needed it most to sustain 
them in daily toil, to those who had the 
most to pay for it, consequent.on the 
widespread profiteering. 
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~ Society Again in Frills and Furbelows 


Peace Partly Solved 
the Servant Prob- 
lem, and It’s’ No 
Longer Bad Form 
to Give Course Din- 
ners and Dress Well 


By RICHARD BARRY. 


H, I am so glad Madame is to have 
QO dinners served in courses again. 
Now. I can wash the dishes be- 
tween the courses,” one servant 
was overheard to say to her mistress as 
the new order for the day was handed 
downstairs after the long, long blowing 
of the sirens marked the return of peace. 
Madame also was pieased, for, from 
the moment on Nov. 12, when the gas 
mask factory in Long Island City em- 
sioying 12,000 first-class female servants 
was closed down, right up to date, fast- 
growing ranks of domestics have been 
trailing back tuward the city and their 
old emplov:aents, and the servant prob- 
lem—bagho!—is fast being solved. 

Of course, it is very bad form to dis- 
cuss the servant problem in a drawing 
room, but, really, it does exist, being the 
base and marrow and substratum of all 
our delightful little joys and sorrows 
which are so much more important than 
more important things. So, now that the 
khaki of the ex-doughboy may be trans- 
mogrified into the purple broadcloth and 
brass buttons of the appareled footman, 
now that the cotton apron of the lint 
tearer and the cartridge packer may be 
translated into the cap and apron of the 
attentive housemaid, the social matron 
again breathes more freely. The makers 
of war munitions are now the makers of 
the munitions of peace! 

What pleasing and attractive struc- 
tures they are rearing, what a happy 
comedy of manners they are rehearsing 
and performing daily and nightly! The 
mistress, too, has abandoned the Wo- 
man’s National League for Superfluous 
Service and has now claimed her privi- 











“ Domestics are trailing back toward the city.” 


leges and perquisites as a charter mem- 
ber of the Manhattan Maidens’ and 
Matrons’ Social Security Ciub. No 
longer is put the question, “ What 
clothes can I spare to give the league?” 
Instead, every one is asking, “ What shall 
I wear to the costume ball? ” 

One charming though statuesque 
matron was overheard to remark the 
other day, “ Now that my sacrifices are 
over, I can begin again to clothe myself 
properly.” The sacrifices of this fasci- 
nating and distinguished patriot took the 
form of lending her personality, includ- 
ing her admired figure, to the chef 
d’oeuvre of the late tableau makers. 
She has been seen at one time and an- 
other on floats, parading up and down 
Fifth Avenue, at bazaars, in the 
armories, in the hotels, at functions in 
private homes, and, twice during the 
last Summer, in woodland vivants. Dur- 
ing the period of the war she appeared, 
by actual count, eleven times as Colum- 
bia, draped in the Stars and Stripes; 
nine times as La Belle France, swathed 
in the Tricolor; three times as Bri- 
tannia, enveloped in the Union Jack; six 
times as bleeding Belgium—she was a 
bit robust for this, yet very effective, 
with a strip of strawberry bandage over 
her temples, and her golden curls escap- 
ing underneath; and once as Mighty Rus- 
sia, though this was in the earlier days 
before the Great Bear had toppled. 

These ennobling sacrifices doubtless 
made of this admirable lady a veritable 
American Jeanne d’Arc, and if no one has 
yet recommended that Congress confer 
on her the D. S. M., that recommendation 
is made here and now. 

One of the most devoted and loyal 
friends of society this Winter is the Gen- 
eral Staff of the army, for it has issued 
an order that all officers and men are 
permitted to wear their uniforms, if they 
wish, for three months after being hon- 
orably distharged. For this society is 
deeply appreciative. It has had no more 
thoughtful attention in many a long year. 
For what is more decorative at any func- 
tion, be it either a dinner table, the 


drawing room, a bal] room or an opera 
box, than a few smart uniforms sprinkled 
here and there among formal ma'e attire. 

While this sovial season promises to be 


‘the best that New York has seen in 


many years, while every hotel and apart- 
ment house is filled to overflowing, while 
the caterers and the restaurants beg that 
their orders be less rather than more, 
the trains to Florida and California are 
also more in demand than ever before. 
A party which planned to start on its 
annual trip to California early in January 
made application for reservations the 
middle of December, but was told that 
even then it was absolutely impossible to 
promise anything out of Chicago after 
Dec. 26 and before Feb. 1. Therefore, to 
get to California in January this party 
was obliged to leave Chicago on Christ- 
mas Day. 

The Florida beaches began filling up 
this year a week or ten days earlier than 
usual, and doubtless by the time the 
height of the season is reached, at the 
end of January, procuring accommoda- 
tions there will require the same diplo- 
matic and financial resource as getting 
a table New Year’s Eve at a New York 
restaurant. If there is any problem 
which is bothering the United States 
Labor Department it will not concern 
those who are willing or able to serve 
as waiters at any of the fashionable 
Winter resorts. 

Last year this luxurious flying about 
was discouraged in all possible ways. 
Even the weather conspired with the 
Government and all the powers in Eu- 
rope to discourage persons either from 
entertaining in New York or from en- 
training out of New York. This year 
the powers of Europe associated with 
the Government of _the United - States, 
including the Weather Bureau and the 
meteorological experts,. have done all 
they could to encourage both entertain- 
ing and entraining. 

Of course, the metamorphosis is not 
as yet complete. Society is always cor- 
rect, especially in observance of the tech- 
nicalities, and we are at present merely 


living through the armistice, which, 
speaking strictly, is but an antechambre 
to peace. Therefore, we find that our 
social favorites have not instantly aban- 
doned war activities. These have merely, 
in many instances, assumed a different 
form of expression. For instance, those 
ladies who, before Nov. 11, could be seen 
in the somewhat severe feminine uniform 
then in vogue, in the canteens and the 
tea shops, ministering to the uplift of the 
sojourning soldier, sailor, and marine, 
are still employed in similar beneficence. 

Woven and entwined*in the very struc- 
ture of this new ‘house of. social joys 
there is a potent apprehension. It con- 
cerns the approach of that fearful date, 
July 1, 1919. In anticipation of the fatal 
day, it seems that the gayeties of this 

are aug ted even beyond the 
powers of a mere armistice. Peace its 
self could hardly furish the fillip of the 
indulgence (discreet, always, we hope) 
created by contemplation of the awful 
dryness which must: follow next July. 
Many who heretofore would have refused 
“ just another glass ” are now induced to 
lower the last barriers on the score that 
they may never have another chance. 

Yet, I know a man who boasts of the 
contents of a vast stone cellar he has 
built in Canada, where repose the rar- 
est vintages of France and Italy and 
California, the finest distillations of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Kentucky. Another 
has erected on his Virginia farm what 
closely resembles an old Indian stockade, 
in which he has secreted enough tipple 
to last, he. hopes, through the long 
drought. In these fin de siécle fortresses 
we may imagine them beleaguered by 
the fanatical hordes of prohibition and 
bravely defending the final citadels of 
Personal Liberty! 

These fragrant cases in the great 
desert of enforced teetotalism, however, 
needs must be located in the far-distant 
lands, places all but mythical: to the 
average social gathering for whom the 
old adage must be revised, “Eat, drink, 
and be married, for tomorrow there will 
be no ~~~ hooze.” 
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THE MYTH. OF “REPERTORY” 


‘By JOHN CORBIN 


E present dramatic season, as yet 

scarcely half over, has witnessed 

the inception and the abandon- 

ment of two organizations that 
proclaimed themsélves repertory com- 
panies—one managed by Iden Payne, the 
other by Norman Trevor and Cyril Har- 
court. Last year saw the end of the 
Washington Square Players, and the 
year before the end of Grace George’s 
“repertory” productions at ‘The Play- 
house. Scarcély a season has béen with- 
out a similar phenomenon back to The 
New Theatre, which failed. gigantically. 
And still the call is heard for “ reper- 
tory.” In reviewing William Winter's 
“Life of David Belasco,” J. Ranken 
Towse, dramatic critic of The Evening 
Post, holds it against Mr. Belasco that, 
though “the best qualified man in his 
profession” and phenomenally success- 
ful financially, “he has not, as the old- 
time managers did, founded a permanent 
repertory company.” 

The question seems apropros whether 
Mr. Belasco would be as successful, or, 
indeed, would be regarded as so well 
qualified in his. profession, if he had 
founded one‘of these companies. When. 
the two late repertory ventures were an- 
nounced at the beginning of the present 
season that genial and shrewd observer 
of things theatrical, George S. Kaufman, 
remarked that the prospect was very 
hopeful. “There “are only two things 
that can killa repertory company,” he 
said. “One is a failure, and the other 
is a success.” The simple fact seems to 
be that “ repertory” is a myth, a will-o’- 
the-wisp, and that the pursuit of ‘it, if 
it is sincere and resolute, is the most 
fatal undertaking possible in a profes- 
sion which is, above all others, strewn 
with the corpses of the fallen. 

The sincerity of this season’s ventures 
is at best questionable. They were cer- 
tainly not resolute. To those who are 
wise in the mental processes of Broad- 
way, the significance of such schemes is 
obvious. A manager has a play, perhaps 
several plays, which he knows to be ill- 
adapted to the general public, but which 
he hopes will attract a specia! public for 
a few weeks. He has also a theatre for 
which a-profitable tenant is not forth- 
coming. So he puts the dubious play into 
the doubtful theatre and announces a 
repertory venture—relying on the vogue 
among our intelligentsia of an utterly 
vague and indeterminate phrase to at- 
tract the attention of the special public 
he is after. 

If the play fails there is an end 
of everything—as happened with Iden 
Payne at the Belmont. If by any chance . 
it succeeds the end of the “repertory ” 
idea is equally indicated; for the part of 
managerial wisdom is to continue the 
production as long as it pays a profit 
and then send it out for a tour on the 
ruad, after which there will be further 
profits in moving picture and stock 
rights. 

In the venture of Messrs. Trevor & 
Harcourt at the Comedy there seems to 
have been an unusual element of sin- 
eerity—and the result was unusually 
misfortunate. Their opening production, 
“An Ideal Husband,” by Oscar Wilde, 
succeeded beyond expectation; but they 
held loyally to their plan of producing 
other plays and so ended its run, sending 
it on the road. They themselves, of 
course, had to remain behind, and other 
members of the cast refused to leave 
New York. So they had to improvise a 
substitute cast—with the result that the 
production died the death in Chicago. 
Their loyalty to the “renertory” idea 
had slaughtered a valuable property. 
Then their second production failed, and 
the Comedy Theatre ceased to: be the 
home of “ repertory.” This, or something 
very like it, is the story of most ventures 
of the kind, including Grace George's 
two memorable seasons at The Play- 
horse. 

It is high time that the simple truth 





be told about this myth of repertory and 
this will-o’-the-wisp of the stock com- 
pany. What is a repertory? When we 
speak of a singer’s repertory we know 
what we mean. It is “a store or collec- 
tion, a treasury, a magazine,” of songs 
which he has mastered and which con- 
stitutes his professional stock as a 
singer. What a repertory theatre is 
Henry James knew very well when, in 
“The Tragic Muse,” he spoke of “a 
great academic, ~ artistic” institution, 
“rich in its repertory, rich in the high 
quality and the wide array of its ser- 
vants.” 

The Théatre Francais ix a repertory 
theatre, and by means of a large and 
versatile company residing permanently 
in Paris, it revives 
from time to time 
the great Greek 
and French clas- 
sics, together wit 
the more memo- 
rable French plays 
of recent times. 
There are reper- 
tory theatres in the 
capitals of Ger- 
many and Austria 
and Hungary j{ 
which keep alive Ba 
and vivid in the & 
national conscious- ja 
ness not only the 
Greek and German 
classics, but clas- 
sics of Italy, Spain, 
France, and Eng- 32% 
land. This is the feed 
sense in which the #4 
founders of The 
New Theatre used =~ 
the word—and it is, =. 
a@ sense in which 
there has never | x4 
been a repertory 
theatre in any 
English - speaking 
country. 

It is possible, of 
course, for a thea- 
tre to have a repertory which is less ex- 
tensive. Granted a large and versatile 
resident company, a certain number of 
plays can be kept in hand and revived 
from time to time. Until toward the close 
of the last century the versatile resident 
company was the characteristic type of 
theatrical venture in England and Amer- 
ica. In point of fact, the majority of 
their productions were new plays of 
a quality necessarily inferior. They re- 
vived some few classics, and even mod- 
erm successes of note, but only at irregu- 
lar intervals and generally as a stop-gap 
when the supply of novelties temporarily 
failed. Primarily they were not reper- 
tory companies. They were merely what 
they were called, stock companies. 

Why did the stock company fail and 
die out? Simply and solely because the 
railway succeeded. From the beginning 
of time theatric art had been local, each 
company being limited to a single city. 
Toward the end of the last. century the 
civilized world had become a network of 
steel rails, along which a production 
which was successful in any -city could 
speed to all others, reaping a profit in 
each “stand” on the route. Intense 
competition ensued, as a result of which 
money was lavishly spent on scenery and 
costumes; the salaries of actors doubled 
and redoubled. Today, even if a man- 
ager were willing to forego a great for- 
tune to become director of a stock com- 
pany, he could not do so and live. As 
for the true repertory theatre, it has 
never been possible, even on the Conti- 
nent, except with a liberal subvention. 

This effect of the railway was felt 
less severely.in Europe than in America. 
Distances were shorter and capitals, 
each with its estab'ished art theatre, 
were much more numerous; so that peo- 
ple of the provincial cities: continued to 
seek their dramatic education and their 





Granville Barker, i 
English Theatrical Manager, Who Is a 
‘ Believer in the Repertory System. 
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theatric diversion in the metropolis. It 
long remained the custom among play- 
wrights to sell the rights in each new 
piece only for a local production. 

Great actors are no longer content 
with a merely local public and with local 
pay. Coquelin and Bernhardt left the 
Francais to become world-famous. 
Guitry and others followed. * In 
Vienna, Sonnenthal and Kainz _re- 
tamed their connection with ~ the 
Hofburg Theatre until their death; but 
they demanded (especially Kainz) fre- 
quent leave to make tours, and they ex- 
acted sa‘aries far beyond their actual 
commercial value to the management of 
the Hofburg. In Berlin and the minor 
German capitals the actors who ‘remain 
in the royal com- 
panies are . turgid 
and old-fashioned 
to a degree—actors 
for whom no other 
public is possible. 
The _ playwrights 
followed the act- 
ors, especially in 
France. Thus Ros- 
tand, though he 
owed his start to 
the Francais, gave 
“ Cyrano,” “ L’Aig- 
lon,” and “ Chante- 
cler” to Coquelin, 
Bernhardt, and 
Guitry, respective- 
ly, who produced 
them on the boule- 
vards. ‘ 

The attempt of 
the founders of the 
New Theatre to 
establish a reper- 
tory company was 
misinformed and 
misguided, precise- 
ly as-was the at- 
tempt of the fram- 
ers of our Nation- 
al Constitution to 
adapt _ essential 
principles of Eng- 
lish Parliamentary government. In both 
cases obsolete or obsolescent institu- 
tions failed to meet the real needs of a 
world that had passed beyond _ them. 
In New York when a manager re- 
vives a play the public looks askance 
at it—as at an attempt to galvan- 
ize a dead one and palm it off as a 
novelty. The New Theatre ventured on. 
the experiment only once, and then with 
a modern play. It never had a repertory 
of any kind. And it never had a real 
stock company. The leading Shakespear- 
ean actors of the country were engaged 
for it, but they required salaries far 
beyond their local earning power, and 
proved otherwise impracticable. After 
they left plays with great parts—‘ Ham- 
let,” “ Othello,” “ Lear,” “ Macbeth,” and, 
in fact, all the greatest classics—became 
impossible. Even in minor classics lead- 
ing parts were largely. played by guests 
imported into the company — Grace 
George, Annie Russell, Bertha Kalich, 
and others. The difficulty as to new 
plays was similar. Leading playwrights, 
accustomed to the rewards of a road 
tour, refused to give the theatre their 
pieces. In addition, many needless mis- 
takes were made, as for example in the 
size of the theatre and the scale of ex- 





’ pense it involved. The total loss on the 


institution was upward of: three mill- 
ions, Even this did net discourage 
founders, who were to the last eager 
fulfill their promise to the city. Th 
actually secured a new plot of i 
the Times Square section, and employed 
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The practical difficulties of the under 
taking were further illustrated in the 
subsequent venture of Granville Barker, 





who shared, and doubtless still shares, 
in the “ repertory ” delusion. He brought 
five plays. The opening production, 
“ Androcles and the Lion,” was a success 
of the first order. But, like Messrs. 
Trevor and Harcourt, he remained loyal 
to his ideal, with this difference that he 
attempted to run the second production, 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” con- 
currently at the same theatre, in the Con- 
tinental manner, the two alternating from 
day to day. Now, nothing is more sen- 
sitive than the life of a “ run.” _ All man- 


agers declare, and have abundant. proof. 


of the fact, that to interrupt a run, even 
to change it to another theatre, is 
generally most harmful. The effect of 
producing another play at the same 
house is to cut in half the number of 
those who are. seeing and talking about 
the first, and to give the impression that 
it was not really a success. | In the case of 
“ Androcles,” this impression was 
strengthened by the fact that the new 
piece failed. When “The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma” was added to the “ repertory,” 
and likewise failed, disaster overtook the 
enterprise, which closed with a loss of 
many thousands of dollars. 


There can te little doubt that if 
“ Androcles” had seen produced at a 
smaller theatre, such as the Maxine 
Elliott, which was then available, it 
would have had a long and very prosper- 
ous run, followed by an equally prosper- 
ous road tour. The other plays could 
have been produced elsewhere, and when 
they failed could have been withdrawn at 
once with a minimum of loss and with- 
out harm to “ Androcles.” The one suc- 
cess would have amply paid for the two 
failures, and, perhaps, have provided for 


‘further productions, possibly successful 


ones. In a word, the only practical form 
of production today is the production for 
an uninterrupted run. 

The fascination which the repertory 
theatre, even the old stock company, 
exerts upon the minds of theatrical ideal- 
ists is easy to understand. A “great 
academic, artistic” ingtitution, which 
would imbue each succeeding generation 
with the best spirit of national drama 
and the drama of the world, would 
be of inestimable value in the life 
of the city and of the nation. As a 
training school for actors it would be 
beyond price. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of an en- 
dowment of millions, the best point of 
attack on the problem is obviously that 
which involvés the least risk of money 
and which is most nearly in harmony 
with the present of the theatre, 
the present psychology of the playgoing 
public. Shortly after the demise of The 
New Theatre a Society was organized 
to support good productions of any kind 
by taking tickets for them, with the in- 
tention of making an occasional pro- 
duction of its ewn. The war reduced the 
membership of The Drama Society and 
further embarrassed it by virtually put- 
ting an end to the production on Broad- 
way of really artistic plays. But before 
going into abeyance it produced “The 
Tempest ” with considerable success, both 
artistic and popular, and with a finan- 
cial loss which, in comparison with the 
losses of other like ventures, was neg- 
ligible. Whereas Augustin Daly’s pro- 
duction of “The Tempest ” ran for only 
thirteen performances, that of The 
Drama Society ran for thirty-five per- 
formances and was witnessed by over 
45,000 people, largely ‘school children 
who paid from 10 to 50 cents. 

More strongly than ever I am convinced 
that the most hopeful method is to form 
a society and produce plays singly in any 
available theatre for as long a run as 
possible. If the organization meets with 
popular and artistic suc- 
cess there will be plenty of time to buy 
or build a theatre and to think of estab- 
lishing a repertory. If not, the loss both 
of effort and of money will be reduced 
to a minimum. : 
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Portrait by Nattier, Lent by James Speyer to Loan Exhibition of Eighteenth 
Century Art, at the Museum of French Art. 


kept its ingratiating charm for 

the American collector in spite of 

a growing taste for Gothic, loyal 
preferences for Colonial styles, and brave 
adventures into minor periods with their 
independent charms. The fine loan exhi- 
bition at the galleries of the Museum of 
French Art dedicated to the reigns of 
Louis Quinze and Louis Seize is rich in 
the historical and familiar associations 
of those industriously decorative periods. 

QOne.hardly knows which to admire 
most in the art of the time: the astound- 
ing industry of the skillful fastidious 
workmen or their well-night impeccable 
sense of decorative effect. Their fervor 
in producing the beautiful objects com- 
manded for Queen or Marquise made 
each of them, if not a masterpiece, at 
least the work of a master in his field. 

Most of the things shown in the 
museum exhibition have been either in 
this country since the French Revolution 
or found by art lovers in unfrequented 
parts of France and shown here for the 
first time publicly. One of the features 
of the gallery is a marble mantelpiece 
of the Louis Quinze period, lent by Miss 
Diane del Monte. The warm flushed tone 
of the marble forms a pleasant contrast 
with the black statuette of Louis Quinze 
belonging to Mrs. William A. Clark. The 
furniture includes a beautiful little tam- 
bour table in marquetry, lent by Albert 
Blum, the decoration of doves and musi- 
cal emblems of the most exquisite work- 
manship and the whole expressing the 
perfect mingling of taste with crafts- 
manship characteristic of the finest 
pieces of the transition period. 

A small fauteuvil with a frame of 
carved and painted wood is covered with 
petit point made by the Marquise de 
Lafayette for Mrs. John Jay when John 
Jay was in Paris in 1783 for the purpose 
of signing the Treaty of Paris. It is 


Bwn CENTURY art has 


lent by Banyer Clarkson, Esq. The close 
precise work reminds us of the great 
industry practised not only by the French 


craftsmen but by the charming ladies for 
whom they toiled in that incredibly active 
eighteenth century when the Pompadour 
did tapestry and Marie Antoinette em- 
broidered screens. 

Other furniture conies from the collec- 
tions of Mrs. S. Reading Bertron, Mrs. 
C. A. Spreckels, Mrs. James W. Lane, 
Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. Stan- 
ford White, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
Mitchell Samuels, Thomas Hughes Kelly, 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander, Mrs. John A Logan, Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer, Mrs. George 
J. Whelan, and Richard Codman. 

Delightful statuettes in soft paste 
Sévres from models by Boucher and 
with all that artist’s coquetry and dain- 
tiness are lent by Mrs. A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, Jr. Mrs. William P. Douglas lends 
an amazing collection of seals in various 
forms of the two periods, in soft paste 
and enamels, marvels of opulent design 
and fragile material. The bibelots; étuis 
and nécessaires, vinaigrettes, and snuff- 
boxes and surtouts de table, emphasize 
even more than the serious furnishings 
how far from flippant was the spirit of 
the cencury when it came to the work of 
one’s hands. Trivial the object might be, 
the craftsmanship was other than trivial, 
and that is what justifies our twentieth 
century interest in these old precious 
things and points for us a moral clearly 
discernible in that immoral age. 

The exhibition also includes books from 
the J. Pierpont Morgan collection, fans, 
jewelry, laces and embroidery, silver, 
terra cottas, miniatures, paintings, wood 
carvings, all the forms into which art 
flowed so easily and gracefully before 
the French’ Revolution cut off the heads 
of its patrons. 

The objects are drawn from the col- 
legtions already mentioned and those of 
W. R. Britton, Miss Shippen, Mrs. James 
Sullivan Bowdoin, Thomas Hughes Kelly, 
Mrs. John Woodruff Simpson, Mrs. A. 
Murray Young, Mrs. George J. Whelan, 
De wWitt Clinton Cohen, Mrs. Charles 
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Berg, Ogden Codman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Markoe, Mrs. John C. Wilmer- 
ding, Thomas Pearsall Thorne, Miss 
Margaret B. Gould, Mrs. Orme Wilson, 
James Speyer, Mrs. MacDougall Hawkes, 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Franklin 
Haven Sargent, Mrs. F. Gray Griswold, 
among others, and from the possessions 
of the museum, with a few pieces of 
unusual! character from houses specializ- 
ing in this period. ‘The exhibition lasts 
until the 28th of the month. 


Ricardo Canals. 

Canals is a Spanish painter who finds 
his subjects in the street processions, 
the fairs, the café-concerts, the bull- 
fights, and the workrooms of the cigar- 
ette makers in Seville. His pictures at 
the Durand Rue) Galleries bring the 
warm Andalusian atmosphere into the 
environment of a New York Winter, and 
the contrast emphasizes the somewhat 
feverish palette, but the color, deep 
stainings of yellow and crimson and acid 
green, seems to express the mood of the 
pictures, the light-hearted, hedonistic 
mood of the people themselves. The 
costumes are vivid, the gestures are 
violently gay, throngs of peasure-seekers 
are seeking amusement indoors and out, 
dancers are following wild rhythms with 
the grace of Southern Spain, and even 
the workers are animated and cheerful. 

The artist is happier with the pastel 
medium than with oil color. His pastels 
have every whit as much force as his 
oils and a greater authority of handling, 
with, naturally, fresher color and a 
lighter touch. The finest is perhaps the 
rugged little “Espagnole a |’eventail,” in 
which the usual insipid suavity of the 
chalk plays no part. Among the oil 


- paintings the “Bal Champétre” with its 


hints of Watteau in a more robust idiom 
is altogether the most sustained in its 
aesthetic appeal. There are not only 
delightful passages of color in. the vari- 
ous episodes of the composition, there 
is also a unity and an integrity of color 
that communicates the sentiment of the 
scene. The figures are spontaneous in 
gesture and the drawing is vigorous. 
There is something of idealism added 
to the realism of the artist’s habitual 
sty'e, but it only serves to enhance the 
impression of life. 





Paintings by John Folinsbee. 

Mr. Folinsbee, whose recent paintings 
are on view at the Ferargil Galleries, is 
cheerfully responsive to the enlivening 
effect of sunlight pouring down on gar- 
den beds: of flowers in bloom and on the 
blonde head of a little human flower 
still in bud. His “In the Garden” is one 
of the pleasantest canvases in the ex- 
hibition, a‘though the figure of the child 
is somewhat lacking in solidity in com- 
parison wth the cluster of hollyhocks 
at the left. His “Beth” is another figure 
subject, a portrait of the same child 
holding a toy elephant in her arms. The 
artist has succeeded admirably in keep- 
ing the suggestion of childish charm 
without going into detail about it. 

The landscapes are more familiar to 
Mr. Folinsbee’s public and include some 
of his most serious work. “ Autumn 
Gaiety,” “Winter Afternoon,” and 
“White House in Sunlight” show in full 
degree the material richness and the 
light, firm design characteristic of his 
later paintings. 

“ At Daybreak ” is notable for the way 
in which the long curve of the river bank 
is broken in the foreground without 
sacrificing its beauty, and for the happy 
grouping of the houses on the bank to 
repeat without monotony its general 
direction, building up unconventional 
rhythms of great charm. 

The exhibiton lasts through the month. 





Chelminski’s War Portraits. 

Jan V. Chelminski was born in War- 
saw in 1851, and studied in Warsaw and 
later in Munich, taking part for several 
years in the Bavarian Army manoeuvres 
in order to study military life at close 
range. Sporting- and military subjects 
were his. preference from the outset of 
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his career, and in 1884, while in Americ 
he illustrated Roosevelt’s “Cross Cour 
try” for the Century Magazine. He went 
to London in 1888, and during his eig’ 
years’ stay there he became a Britisn 
subject. After a visit to Russia in 1890 
he devoted himself exclusively to mili- 
tary subjects, painting innumerable 
episodes of the Napoleonic epoch and 
making an exhaustive study of the army 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, spending sev- 
eral years in reconstructing. with his 
brush ‘the Polish Army, “younger sister 
of that of France.” He produced forty- 
eight little pictures representing the en- 
semble of that army and nearly 112 uni- 
forms of the ‘Polish troops, and, getting 
his friend, Commandant A. Malibran, to 
collaborate with him by writing the his- 
tory of the army, he recently published 
the whole work, history and illustrations, 
under the title “The Army of the Duchy 
of Warsaw, 1807-1815.” 

Thus Chelminski brings to war sub- 
jects a closely trained mind, and what- 
ever you may think of his charming lit- 
tle paintings as art you cannot fail to 
respect their studious accuracy. 

At the Kleinberger Galleries there is 
now an exhibition of four pictures by 
him commemorating the leading army 
officers of the present war. In one he 
shows Marshal Joffre, ruddy and robust, 
accompanied by Generals Pau de Castel- 
nau, Franchet d’Esperey, and Marshal 
Pétain. Marshal Foch is accompanied by 
Generals Maxime Wiegand, Humbert, 
Degoutte, Gouraud, and Mangin. Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig is accom- 
panied by Generals Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Sir Herbert Plumer, Sir Henry 
Horne, and Sir Julian Byng, and General 
Pershing is accompanied by Generals 
March, Burland, Bliss, Liggett, and Dick- 
man. , 

In these portraits, in spite of their 
minute detail, the feeling of open air is 
given and the painting of the horses on 
which the illustrious officers are 
mounted is admirable. Other paintings 
by Chelminski are in the exhibition, but 
none shows his scrupulous method to bet- 
ter advantage. They may be seen 
throughout the present month. 





Paintings by John H. Twachtman. 

The words of an artist about an ar- 
tist are always criticism of a kind to 
heed, and Childe Hassam in his introduc- 
tion to the paintings by John H. Twacht- | 
man, now on view at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries, tells simple truth as painters 
know it. He speaks of the delicacy and 
evanescence of Twachtman’s work as a 
matter of common knowledge, but he 
places his stress on the manly strength 
of the design which some of us may not 
have noticed. It is a man’s work, he 
says: “You feel the virile line. It is in 
his clouds and tree forms, in his stone 
walls and waterfalls, in his New Eng- 
land hillsides, and in the snow clinging 
to the roof of an old barn or edging 
the hemlock pool. His use of line was 
rhythmic and the movements are al- 
ways graceful.” In making these two 
points, emphasizing the strength and 
grace of Twachtman’s work, Mr. Has- 
sam reminds us of what we always 
should remember and almost uniformly 
forget, that grace and rhythm imply 
strength. It still is a common bit of 
foolishness to think of work that is sen- 
sitive and graceful as lacking in strength 
and of work that is coarse and ugly as 
possessing it. Mr. Hassam sums it up 
for us in the genuine Greek spirit when 
he says: “A noble and expressive line? 
with a joyous feeling for nature, a frank 
and manly directness in presenting 
truths, by painting, however poetic and 
fleeting, must give value and distinc- 
tion_to any work in paint—or in any 
other medium in which we express our- 
selves in, what is called art.” 

To see the pictures in company with 
this commentary by a painter intimately 
qualified to appreciate the merits of this 
particular kind of art-is to see them 
under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible. ‘Under any conditions, however, 
they must impress the observer as hav- 
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ing a rare quality of beauty. To pass 
from the exquisite painting of a blue 
jay stretched lifeless on the ground to 
the warm, sparkling gayety of the “Edge 
of the Mill Pond” is to realize the 
breadth of Twachtman’s sympathies with 
the world of nature. The exhibition will 
be open until Jan. 29. 


American Sculptures. 

The word American covers se many 
varieties of mind and temperament, edu- 
cation, talent, and character, that to at- 
tach it to any collection of painting or 
sculpture can mean only “not imported.” 
At the Bourgeois Galleries is a collection 
of “American Sculptures” by men and 
women who have, whatever they lack, a 
common hatred of academic standards. 
In style they differ conspicuously. The 
energetic linear arabesques of Hunt 
Diederich, suggesting as little as possible 
the third dimension, are at the opposite 
pole from the compact forms of Cecil 
B. Howard upon whom primitive Greece 
has laid a restraining hand, and from 
the less nervous and fleshier bulk of the 
figures by Florence G. Lucius. Stirling 
Calder’s athletic forms contrast start- 
lingly with the long, loose spiral of the 
wood carving “ Flames,” by Robert Lau- 
xent. -Gaston.Lachaise grafts upen primi- 
tive unity and simplicity the Parisian 
branch of rich sophistication. 


Lee makes his “Gerda” a natural child- 
ish creature to whom one turns with a 
sense of getting within the pleasant 
bounds of plain life, and the splendidly 
modeled animals by Grace M. Johnson 
have the same effect upon one type of 
American mind. 





Arthur - 





The drawings by the sculptors are ad- 
mirable performances, showing the com- 
mand a sculptor has over line and the 
degree of his interest in movement. The 
exhibition lasts through the month. 





Hand-Decorated Textiles Exhibited by 
-the Art Alliance of America. 

The third exhibition of hand-decorated 
textiles is now being hung in the gal- 
leries of the Art Alliance of America, 
where it will be open to the public from 
Jan. 16 to Jan. 31. 

Prizes totaling $750 have just been 
awarded in the competition which was 
organized by Albert Blum: For the 
most beautiful textile for costmue, two 
prizes of $50 each to Jack Singer and 
Hazel Burnham Slaughter; for the most 
beautiful fabric for interior decoration, 
$100 and $50, to Genevieve Jewett and 
Helen C. Reed; for the best ribbons, $75 
and $25, to Mary Meigs Atwater and 
Josephine M. Weil; for the most beauti- 
ful fabric for negligee, $50, to Ruth 
Reeves Olds; for the most beautiful flat 
color typifying the spirit of the moment, 
$100 and $50, to Paul Jacob-Hians and 
Mary H. Tannahill; for pictur batik, 
$50, to Elsie Carpell; for wool embroid- 
ery, $25 for a pair of curtains designed 
by Margaret Prager and executed by 
Miss Jamjan; for a batik scarf, $25, to 
Isabel Cooper; for a batik table cover, 
$25, to Ella P. Speer; for hooked stool 
top, $25, to Ruth E. Brand, a pupil of 
the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn; for 
hooked pillow top, $25, to Mrs. E'eanor 
G. Swan; for batik hanging, $25, to Hugo 
E. Robus; honorable mentions for. their 
work as a whole to Mary Meigs Atwater, 





weaving; Helen C. Reed, tyed dyeing, 
and Josephine M. Weil, woven ribbons. 

The first prize awarded for color went 
to a rich red dyed by Paul Jacob-Hians, 
which combines the red battle note with 
the blue 6§ the sky, the vision of the 
ideal, this combination being the key- 
note of America’s position in the war. 
The second prize went to a flame color, 
dyed by Mary H. Tannahill, the flame 
of democracy consuming autocracy. This 
victory color is the result of the yellow 
service star symbolizing those who have 
served and passed away, and the red 
star, the symbol of those who served 
and are here. 

The jury that awarded these prizes 
consisted of: W. G. Burt, M. D. C. Craw- 
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of Fine Arts 
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DAY, EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES 
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24 EAST 49TH STREET 


Showing a group of paintings by 


JOHN F. F OLINSBEE 


THROUGH J. ANTARY. 








ford, Edward L. Mayer, Max Meyer, J. 
A. Migel, Miss Jesse Franklin Turner; 
and Miss Wolhelmine R. de Richey, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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BOURGEOIS 
GALLERIES 


668 Fifth Avenue 
Exhibition of 
American Sculptures 


From Jan. | }th to 
Feb. Ist inclusive 
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JAN V. CHELMINSKI’S 
Latest Portraits of 
PERSHING, FOCH, 
JOFFRE and HAIG, Etc. 

on. Exhibition at the : 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES 
725 Fifth Ave. 
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108 West 57th Street, 
Anmounce a Special Exh Exhibition 


PAINTINGS 
MARY PRINDEVILLE. 


January | Ste Tened 25 
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_New Forces of Disintegration in Russia 


( Continued from Page 2) 


“Bertrand Russell, although he ad- 
vocated syndicalism, has pointed out 
that, in their effort to remedy the evils 
of capitalism, the Syndicalists themselves 
become a dreadful power, and are capable 


,. of more tyrannical violence than the 


capitalists. They are, of course, much 
more extreme in their views than the 
Bolsheviki, and so are the anarchists. 

“Although anarchism looks to a 
Utopia in which all would receive ac- 
cording to their needs and give accord- 
ing to their abilities, many anarchists in 
Russia have become so impatient that 
they have adapted their ideas to syndi- 
calism. Many of them consider syndical- 
ism the working* clothes of anarchism. 
Some call themselves ‘ Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists.” Whether these are more far-seeing 
than the Bolsheviki is a question for de- 
bate. Certainly they are more extreme. 
They have entered the Soviets, too, and 
are causing much trouble there. They 
have taken over the greater part of 
Russian industry, and hold much of the 
land. It is only by constant compromise 
with the Syndicalists and the anarchists 
that the Bolsheviki can maintain their 
control, even backed by their growing 
armies. The Syndicalists are one of the 
greatest powers in Russia today, if not 
the greatest. 

“ There are degrees of radicalism, you 
see, in Russia. The world thought Ker- 
ensky a wild theorist, but as a matter 
of fact he was for a time the only So- 
cialist in his Cabinet, and I do not think 
there ever were more than three Social- 


* ists in it. Kerensky was overthrown be- 


cause he was too conservative, for one 
reason. Then Trotzky and Lenine, who 
were more extreme, came into power. 
“The Bolsheviki want State control 
and ownership of all industry. They 
want she land for the people, or rather 
for those who can work it. The land 
would belong to those who work it only 
so long as they work it. The only cer- 
tificate of ownership one would need 
would be to show that the soil was 
under cultivation. Once ycu stopped 





Statue of Peter the Great in Petrograd Which, Although It Represented a Romanoff 
Emperor, Was Spared by the Revolutionists. 


plowing, the land would cease to belong 
to you. And the Bolsheviki propose that 
only the plowman and those who work 
shall have the right to vote. They pro- 
‘pose, therefore, an autocracy of the 
workers instead of an autocracy of the 
idlers, such as they had before. The 
phrase, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
is commonly used to express their am- 
bition, but it seems to me harsh. As a 
matter of fact, the percantage of those 
in Russia other than workingmen is 
small. But what the Bolsheviki propose 
and are now enforcing is, in fact, a class 
Government, and not a republic. It is 


a Government of the workers for the 
workers. 

“Inequality is the distinguishing note 
of primitive society and equality the note 
of modern civilization. To the Bolshe- 
viki equality theoretically means the 
total eradication of class lines; but in a 
larger sense they admit such a proposi- 
tion is paradoxical because equality does 
not exist as a natural force, and the 
State can promise nothing mgre than 
equality of opportunity. Certainly they 
have not attempted the eradication of 
class lines. They have fanned class 
hatreds. 


“But Russia must be saved.. She 
must be saved from Germany, at any 
cost, and from continued civil war. As 
long as intolerance and violence rage 
there, Russia plays into Germany’s 
hands. It is unnecessary to repeat here 
the facts of the impending German com- 
mercial penetration and domination» 
The facts should be well enough known 
by now in this country. The main thing 
is to find some way of salvaging Russia. 
That could be done, I believe, if a truce 
could be patched up between her warring 
factions. 

“If a political truce were declared, the 
Allies would send supplies and other help 
into the crippled country, and the Rus- 
sian armies now active in Siberia could 
form the nucleus of a new army, an 
army to liberate Russia from its own in- 
tolerance. During such a truce Russia 
must have a temporary Government, in 
which all parties must have a voice, but 
effective only during the transition 
period. As soon as the Russian people 
had drawn up a Constitution and elected 
officers that temporary Government 
should make way for them. It is ob- 
vious that in time the people of Russia 
must be allowed to choose their own 
form of government. 

“ Let us not forget that it took Amer- 
ica six years to frame a Constitution 
‘which would hold water. Such States 
as Connecticut and Massachusetts did 
not enter the Union without a lot of 
coaxing and political engineering.. Let 
us also bear in mind that the States in 
their period of reconstruction were a 
homogeneous people, while Russia has 
seventeen different nationalities, speak- 
ing seventeen tongues and animated by 
many different motives and interests: 

“The United States of. Russia (call 
it what you please) can only come into 
being through the will of the Russian 
people themselves, aided by education 
and democratic ideals. The price they 
have paid has been high, but liberty is 
always costly. The United States of 
America paid .a high price in sweat and 
blood and tears for its freedom. This 
nation, it seems to me, is obligated in 
many ways to lend a hand to Russia.” 


Getting the Army Habit of Self-Sacrifice - 


It Became Just as Natural as Saluting, One Soldier Wrote Home to His Father---The War 


The following is from one of many 
ousands of letters received by American 
fathers from their boys on the other 
side, written on “ Fathers’ Day.” It is 
from a First Sergeant who spent his 
twenty-first birthday in the trenches 
this year. The father is a prominent 
professional man of New York City, 
and another son is a First Lieutenant. 





AVING given you.a slight idea of 

H where I have been and what I 

have been doing, I want to try: 

and give you an equa'ly rovgh 

sketch of what it [the war] has done 
to me. 

Primarily it has opened our eyes 

in regard to the adaptability of the 

human body and its almost unlimited 


«endurance in the face of strain and hard- 


ships. For example, one night our outfit, 
in heavy marching order, carrying am- 
munition which brought -the total of 
each man’s burden close to 100 pounds, 
had to cover twenty-eight miles, steady 
marching, a feat which before the war 
we all would ‘have classed as beyond 
physical endurance. However. we all 
staggered in at the finish, walking like 
men in their sleep, weaving from one 
side of the read to the other, and with 
the totally exhausted. being supported by 
_‘hose more able. 

Moreover, it has made! many men more 





as a Teacher of Physical Endurance to Our Men 


religious, though that is not just the word 
1 want to use there. What I mcan is 
that this life has given many opportuni- 
ties for little acts of kindness and self- 
sacrifice, (that is the word I should have 
used, self-sacrifice.) It has been inter- 
esting to see how at first many men were 
rather ashamed to be caught doing some- 
thing kind, or giving up something in 
return for the happiness of generosity. 
‘Later, however, the principle of sharing 
everything with the other fellow became 
as habitual and binding as the custom 
of saluting officers; really became in- 
stinctive. As for religion in itself, a'l ! 
can say is that no man can go through 
one battle, with its ever-occurring mira- 
cles of courage and self-abnegation, 
where one juggles with death at every 
step, without coming back with an iron- 
bound faith in Divine Guidance. 

Lastly, every man Jack of us has given 
more time to serious thought than we 
ever did before in our lives. For a little 
instance, let me tell you that last night 
I listened to two men.in bunks near mine, 
one of them an uneducated Russian from 
the Ukraine, and the other an illiterate 
coal-wagon driver from _ Philadelphia, 
diseussing the underlying principles of 
this war, and trying to see why it was 
necessary for so-called civilized nations 
to take.up arms against one another. 
Although I could have improved upon 
their diction and grammar, I was 





ashamed to admit that they were going 
deeper into many questions than I had 
ever done, and were’ showing that they 
had worked out philosophies of life to a 
much finer point than I had ever at- 
tempted. 

Many of us have had an opportunity 
to focus our mental lens, newly clarified 
by our experiences over here, on our 
lives “befo’ the war,” and have been 
rendered capable of seeing that some of 
our ideas and ideals were wrong, and I 
feel eafe in saying that more “good reso- 
lutions ” have been formed by Americans 
in France since the war started than 
were made on all the New Year’s Days of 
the past ten years. There is one salient 
difference, though, and that is that 
the proportion of these resolutions which 
is carried out is going to be far greater 
than the proverbial New: Year’s ones. 
Therefore, taking it all in all, I feel safe 
in saying that I expect you will find me 
greatly changed when you next see me. 
Not physically, for outside of a couple 
of scars and a pair of frosted ears I bear 
no physica! signs of my trip, but mental- 
ly, for I believe I will have shed a little 
of the queerness with which I did most 
of my thinking and feeling, and have be- 
come just a normal, ordinary creature,. 
giving a little more thought to things 
worth while, and pitching into life 4 a 
little more definite aim. 

No doubt you will have some sort of a 


[Christmas] celebration, though nothing 
like the old ones of Seventy-sixth Street. 
However, please present my greetings to © 
any of my friends with whom you hap- 
pen to be on that day. You will probably 
see M., Mr. B., Uncle W., and others that 
I know, so just tell them that I will be 
holding a mental Xmas party over here, 


' at which they will all be present. 


Take care of yourself, Dad, and don’t 
be surprised to see me walk in most any 
day, for we are living for the time when 
our particular unit will start home. It 
may be only a month, or it may be six 
months or a year, but in any case it 
will be time well spent. Yours, 8. 
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Why My Memory 
i Rarely Fails Me 


and how the method of improving memory may be learned in a single evening 


IFTY members of the Rotary Club were 

seated in the banquet hall of the 

Hotel “McAlpin in New York. I was 

introduced to each member in turn, 

and each gave me his telephone num- 

ber and told me his occupation. An hour later, 

after they had changed seats while my back 

was turned to them, I called each man by 

. Name, gave his telephone number and named 
his“oecupation, without a single error. 

The following evening, in the office of a large 
business institution, I asked the president of the 
concern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
tames, and to number each item. An hour later 
T called out each item, and gave the number 
opposite which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license 
numbers of a hundred and five automobiles which 
passed. These numbers were written down b 
witnesses, in the order in which the cars 
Later, I called each number correctly and gave 
the order in which the numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have appeared 
before salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and 
Rotary Clubs giving demonstrations of my 
memory. I have met over 10,000 people in my 
travels. Yet I am quite sure I can call nearly 
every one of these men and women by name 

- when I meet them, ask most of them how the 
lumber business is or the shoe business or what- 
ever business they were in when | was first intro- 
duced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. Hun- 
dreds have asked me how I can store so man 
facts, figures, and faces in my mind, and recall 
them at will. And they are even more mystified 
when I explain that my memory used to be so 
poor I would forget a man’s name twenty seconds 
after I met him! In fact that was what ‘led me 
to investigate and study the cause of poor mem- 
ory and the remedy. For years I read books on 
one, mental culture, memory and other 

subjects. All of these books were good, _ 
none of them were definite, or easy enough. 

I labored until I found out what it was on 
enabled me to remember some things while I 
forgot others. Finally I worked out a system 
- pet rachis | memory almost infallible. 

my system to a number of friends 
sind they could hardly believe it possible. But 
oe wb ipoxey angles aed invariably 
they to: we Sey noe nape eir memory 
power in a week. They got the method the first 
evening and then developed it as far as they 
cared to go. . 

The principles which I had formulated in im- 
proving my own memory were so simple and so 
easy to apply that I decided to give my method 
to Atti — 

t first I taught my memory system in person. 

My classes, in Rotary Clubs, Seon aad 

stores, Farge! offices, manufacturing plants and 
kind of business institution grew 

in size and number. Memory teaching became 
my sole profession, and a wond experience 
it has been all the way from Seattle to New 
York City. 

I soon realized that I°could never hope to 
serve more than a small fraction of: those who 
needed my memory system and were eager to 
take it up unless I put it into a home-study 
— which ae ee could acquire without per- 


sonal 
‘ The Indepen Ind dent Cacpieatice whe sere See Presi- 
dent, Mr. na 

interested in wai a aetna ee 


Club class in’ New York, saw the,large possibilities 
of my Course as an element in their broad pro- 
gram for personal efficiency and self-improvement. 
So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
publishing house, and the Roth Memory 

in seven anole lessons, was offered to. 


By DAVID M. ROTH 


the public at a price of $5 (correspondence 
courses having been sold hitherto at anywhere 
from $20 to $100.) 

No money in advance was to be asked, the 
idea being that the Course must sell itself ~— 
on its merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an 
advertising ca’ a was launched by my pub- 
leading with f verioticale a announcements in all the 

of the country and in many 
ieeding newspapers. 


This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum 

From the very start this advertising became 
successful. The idea spread. Orders came in 
from everywhere. Edition after edition of the 
lessons were printed and still thousands of orders 
could not be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in “ra 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise 

ie luna ai taok Sg the lentes wore eed 
Pri have kept up ever since in a veritable 


DAVID M. ROTH 


For example, Maj 
Chief Engineer of the 
New Y wrote: 

“Last evening was the first 
one 


E. B. Craft, Assistant 
estern Electric Company, 


of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, and ‘Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the, most famous trial 
lawyers in New York. 

> “May I take occasion to state oo oe os 


McManus didn’t put it a bit too WO: 
an =" alae z quotation from H. 
marae ivision Manager of 
Multigraph Sales Co. Ltd., in Montreal: 
“Here is the whole thing in & nutshel: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 
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Perhaps the main reason why my method is so 
cca 


is because it is so ridiculously simple. | 


You get the method of obtaining a remarkable 
Memory in one evening--in the very first lesson. 
Then you develop your. memory to any — 
you desire thro’ the other six lessons. 

are only seven lessons in all. Yet the method 


7s so th that your memory becomes your 
obedient slave: And instead of _— 
ve 


work, 8 eee Se 
received letters from people who say the whole 
f gathers round the table for each lesson! 
en ahd women from coast to coast have 
thanked me for having made it so easy for them 
to acquire a good memory. As one man said: 


“Memory and j tt go hand in hand. 
Our judgment toe ag. meg. them we draw 
from our i and our is only the 


And any true that is!. We say of elderly 
men that their judgment is “ripe. ” The reason 
it is ripe is because they have accumulated 
greater experience. But if we remember all the 
important facts we can have a ripened judgment 
15 or 20 or 30 years sooner! « 

Thousands of sales have been lost because the 
salesman forgot some selling point that would 
have closed the order. Many men when they 
are called upon to speak fail to put over their 
message or to make a good rangers he because 
they are unable to remember just what they 
wanted to say. 

Many decisions involving thousands of dollars 
have been made unwisely use the man re- 
sponsible didn’t remember all the facts’ bearing 
on the situation, and thus used ety judgment. 
In fact, pont bears hy osdegen2 

lo from one fe a dozen 
things that wo have increased his profits. 
pees eg geunribetag wet romney omg yw 
descriptive of business inefficiency than the two 


little My pari “T forgot.” 

—_ are gracious enough to sa Bs, Foye 
née will make that fatal phrase obso 
quickly as the memory system it has been my 
good fortune to evolve. 


* * * 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now remains for 
ou to. turn it into dividends. Such an ambition will 
be helped, we are sure, if you will spend the fraction 
of time it requires to send for the complete Course on 
absolute approval. 
After a few hours spent with 
Course the fear as well as Me 
should be greatly eliminated. 


business man fo 


fascinating new sense of confidence and power. 

Not 0 y that, bat you will have a sense of free- 
dems that sen never So haloes. You will be freed 
of the memorandum the and other 
— helps to ae most of us ves. 

blishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you 
rsa ht ely Sy a at fs 


easy it is to double, yes triple, your memory power 
that they are willing to se e course on free ex- 
amination. 

Don’t send any mone Merely mail the coupon 
ped gn ee nares © complete course will be 
sen c prepaid, at once you are 
ontivel aba sénd it back any time within five 
da: 

"On the thet hand: if you are as pleased as are 

oe eS ee ee ee 

e ly n paymen' ou 

Tae .ino Wlak and yon dive anerpthieg to gain, so mail 
the coupon now. 


: FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corpc Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent 3 
Dept. R 171. 119. Wect 40ch St, Now Yosk : 
‘Please send me’ the Roth Memory Course of seven 


lessons. I will either ‘comatl the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. « 





Perrrrrrrrrrrrer rere rr reer eee eee re eS 


eee eee sheer esaesees 





odie at aes 


ter you receive it-and you will owe nothing. a 
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‘year use this powder for 
your tender, bleeding gums’ 


Only dentists understand the real dangers of 
neglect in caring imincdiately and properly for 
spongy, tender, bleeding or receding gums— 
warning signals of pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhea attacks and destroys the gum tissues 
and bony sockets which hold the teeth in ‘place. 
Mastication becomes painful; the gums ache 
and bleed; teeth loosen and eventually fall out; 
the genera! health is affected by the bacteria de- 
veloped under pyorrhetic conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the preparation most 
widely prescribed by dentists to prevent pyorrhea 
and to aid in restoring affected gums to a nor- 
mally healthy condition. Asa part of the Denti- 
nol and Pyorrhocide Method, Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der has demonstrated its value in maintaining 
gum vitality and in correcting all unhealthy con- 
ditions which lead to pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Method orig- 
inated in the Pyorrhocide Clinic, New York, ten 


yearsago. A staff of scientific investigators and 
dental specialists devoted many years to studying 
the causes and effects of pyorrhea and how it 
could be prevented and treated successfully. 
Dentinol, to be applied by the dentist, and Pyor- 
rhocide Powder, to be used at home, were de- 
veloped. 


Since 1908 dentists from all parts of the world 
have been instructed in the application of the 


method. It is being used successfully by thov-, 


sands of dentists. 


Pyorrhocide Powder’s effectiveness is due to 
the presence of Dentinol in combination with 
other healing ingredients. Used twice daily, 
Pyorrhocide Powder acts quickly and surely. It 
relieves tenderness ; heals bleeding gums. Spongy 
gums are.made hard and firm, Their power of 
resistance- against pyorrhea infection is in- 
creased 


Pyorrhocide Powder retards‘ tartar: forma- 
tion. It cleans and polishes the teeth. 


Tooth, gum and mouth health can be maintained only by co-operating with a dentist and 
by the regular use, twice daily, of a medium like Pyorrhocide Powder compounded to meet 
the requirements proved essential by years of scientific research and clinical experience. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a dollar 
package contains six months’ supply. For sale by 
all dental supply houses and good drug stores. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
DEPT. H, 1480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sold for years exclusively upon 
the recommendation of the dental 
profession, Effective not only in 
the treatment of pyorrhea but also 
in its prevention, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 












Send for Free Sample 
-and Booklet 
Upon request we will send you a 
sample of Pyorrhocide Powder, 
together with our educational 
booklet on the causes, effects, 
ppemment and prevention of pyor- 
. thea 

















